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THE INTERNATIONAL RIFLE MATCH AT BISLEY: THE RECAPTURE OF THE PALMA TROPHY BY THE UNITED STATES, JULY 
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An exciting struggle ended in a victory for the United States by fifteen points. Great Britain was second. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


RY L. F. AUSTIN. 


“The brim of my hat had quite lost its shape.’’ In 
this historic phrase M. Delcassé sims up his impressions 
of the popular’ welcome in London to the President 
of the Republic... When he set out to drive to the 
Guildhall M.. Delcassé’s hat-brim was a model-of pro- 
priety ; but.when he arrived there it was totally deranged 
by incessant salutations to the friendly multitude. 
This little personal touch bears eloquent witness to 
the Minister’s unaffected, pleasure. .When you carry 
on diplomacy with the skill, coolness, and success of 
M. Delcassé you do not, as a rule, look for satisfaction 
in hat-brims, and weave about them garlands of national 
sentiment. But in his office on the Quai d'Orsay the 
Minister should hang a trophy and a symbol. May I 
respectfully suggest a for the shapeless 
hat-brim, which must recall such gratifying 
memories ? 


glass case 
always 


Europe is much impressed by this xapfrochement, 
and M. Delcassé’s hat figures prominently in the medi- 
tations of Continental sages. It seems but yesterday 
that we were the outcasts of Christendom, and now 
the prestige of England sets the sages discussing a 
regrouping of the wonder whether the 
righteous but short-sighted persons, who said that the 
South African War moral bankruptcy, are 
reconciled to the new-turn of affairs, or whether they 
ascribe it to the inscrutable machinations of the prin- 
ciple of evil. France has made friends with us, and still 
the Dual Alliance is Italy has renewed her 
traditional regard for has drawn into 
amicable relations with France. King Edward, who is 
the object of M. Delcassé’s unstinted admiration, goes 
about performing miracles of diplomacy, and yet our 
national is supposed by the amiable but 
shortsighted to be buried in the Transvaal. Is anybody 
so simple as to believe that all this could have happened 
if we had deferred to the wishes of Mr. Kruger ? 
Would M. Loubet, the incarnation of that quiet shrewd- 
ness which our neighbours never lose, even in their most 
flamboyant moments, would -he have paid his tribute to 
the ‘‘ great political instinct’’ of the English people ? 
Let not your discreet hearts think it. 


Powers. I 
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character 


A French statistician has been dwelling most aptly 
the commercial France and 
England. We are the customers of France to the 
tune of 30 per cent. of her foreign.trade. The British 
tourist should swell with pride to learn that he con- 
tributes annually five. hundred million the 
petty cash of the French household. The figures are 


upon bonds’ between 


francs to 


rather staggering, and I suspect an exaggeration some- 
where. Commercial are flying about just 
now in bewildering profusion. I have studied tables of 
exports and imports until my eyelids can no longer wag. 
Kconomists correct one another’s millions every day; 
but even a moderate computation of what our tourists 
spend in France is so exhilarating that I want to borrow 
the remnant of M.. Delcassé’s immortal hat, and go 
waving it in a motor-car along the splendid roads of 
Normandy. That would be some appeasement to Rouen 
for the burning of Joan of Arc. - Never can I forget 
the shades of an evening at Orleans, when I bought a 
new pair of cycling stockings, and put them on in the 
inn, discreetly veiled from the 
gaze of the noble statue of the Maid. That 
was a memorable contribution to the hundred 
million franes of the exuberant statistician ! 


statistics 


green arbour of an 
austere 


five 


Maupassant, in one of his brilliant sketches, has 
the opinion of a Norman. gentleman 
viewed us with an unfavourable animus. He thought we 
were still living in the days of the Black Prince, and 
might be expected to ravage Normandy at any moment. 
In her delightful autobiography Madame Adam tells us 
how the people of Picardy, in her youthful years, still 
cherished resentful memories of the British tourist when 
he was a man of war. They had not yet made the 
acquaintance of the Black Prince as the distributor of 
five hundred million francs! Perhaps they knew the 
tourist when he was short of cash, like Thackeray on the 
famous occasion which evoked a ballad— 


reeorded who 


My heart is weary, my peace is gone; 
How *shall I e’er my woes reveal ? 
I have no money, I lie in pawn, 
A stranger in the town of Lille. 
But that is all changed now; and Titmarsh, were he 
still with us, would be drinking in cider, or any generous 
beverage that happened to be going, a toast to M. 
Delcassé’s hat-brim. 


Next week we shall welcome another flock of French 
visitors—Senators .and Deputies who are coming over 
to discuss arbitration with members of Parliament. 
Whether an Arbitration Treaty with France is a feasible 
scheme is a point on which the sympathetic 
politicians .in both countries may not be agreed. 1 
not see M, Delcassé binding himself to refer French 
fishing rights off the Newfoundland shore to arbitration. 


most 
do 


Still, nothing but good can spring out of the visit of 
the Senators and Deputies. Back will-go more damaged 
hat-brims as proofs of our goodwill! 


A recent discussion of Froude’s accuracy has 
prompted a friend of mine to send me a memorandum 
on a curious lapse of Carlyle’s. In his ‘‘ French Revo- 
lution’’ occurs a passage which is founded upon an 
incident described by Goethe in his ‘Campaign in 
France, 1792.’’ Retreating in a storm of rain, the King 
of Prussia did not see fit to put on his overcoat, and 
two French,.Princes who accompanied him were sadly 
drenched because etiquette compelled them to follow his 
example. A distinguished emzgré narrated the melan- 
choly story to Goethe, who says: ‘* Then we learned that 
the King, on the departure from Glorieux, in spite of the 
most terrible rain, had put on no overcoat and no cloak ; 
and as the royal Princes had been therefore obliged 
to deprive themselves of the protection of similar 
garments, our Marquis, with the deepest grief, had 
beheld them lightly clad, and wet through and through.”’ 
Carlyle’s version is oddly different: ‘‘ His Majesty of 
Prussia had a greatcoat when the rain came; and 


(contrary to all known laws) he put it on, though our two 
French Princes, the hope of their country, had none. 
(‘‘ French Revolution,’’ Part II]., Book I., Chap. 7.) 


” 


It was not Carlyle’s habit to miss the humour of a 
situation; yet he seems to have completely missed it 
here. There was no lack of overcoats; but the King 
of Prussia had the whimsical idea of breaking all 
known laws by marching through the rain without one. 
If he had carried the whim further by braving the 
elements without any clothing whatever, etiquette would 
apparently have forced the luckless Princes to do the 
same. It is absurd, says my correspondent, to suppose 
that the King would have been guilty of a breach of 
hospitality by wearing an overcoat when his com- 
panions had no overcoats. In the actual case it was far 
more absurd for them to forego the means of keeping 
dry because he had a fancy to get wet. By a 
mistranslation of Goethe’s text Carlyle lost a rare 
opportunity for a characteristic digression into his 
philosophy of clothes. How did such a writer fall into 
such a blunder? Perhaps Sir James Crichton-Browne 
will clear up the mystery by showing that Mrs. Carlyle, 
in a neurotic fit, broke in upon the historian’s labours 
at this critical moment, and ruined the scene. But if 
Froude had mistaken the facts so thoroughly, he would 
have been accused of a deliberate attempt to blacken 
the King of Prussia’s moral character. 


When great men stumble like this, the small folk 
may thank their stars that they are accurate now and 
then. I ventured lately to describe an incident I 
witnessed in Boston nearly twenty years ago, when the 
Harvard students marched in feminine night attire, 
carrying large candlesticks. Imagine my feelings on 
receiving a letter signed, ‘‘One Who Paraded in the 
Procession of 1884’’! I read the signature and gasped 
for breath. Shade of Froude! was it possible that my 
memory had played me false? Was this Harvard man 
about to crush me with the disclosure that I had mixed 
up his procession with something quite different ? 
‘‘ Happening to pick up Zhe //lustrated London News in 
a Vienna coffee-house,’’ he wrote, ‘‘] notice you comment 
on the costumes of American students. Permit me to 
call your attention ” (I gasped again. This awful 
civility is so often the prelude to disaster. ‘‘ Permit me to 
call your attention to a libel on Harvard University 
which will entitle you to be tarred and feathered when 
next you find yourself in.an American city.’’ Oh, yes! 
Read on, Macduff!) ‘‘—to the fact that the Harvard 
students, parading in burlesque costumes, with feminine 
nightgowns and nightcaps, were taking part in a torch- 
light parade, and it was expected that they should make 
as much fun for the occasion as possible.’’ 


I swooned with joy. No bungling after all! I 
the Froude. Hence, horrible 
shadow! Unreal mockery, hence! -I take my modest 
stand with the accurate historians. Oh, that Boston 
night in 1884! I remember particularly the stalwart 
form of a youth who bore his candlestick, and wore 
his nighteap, with a burlesque decorum that would 
not have shamed Mr. Edward Terry in the bygone 
times of the ‘‘Old Gaiety.’’ It must have been: the 
very man who writes to me. Destiny has brought us 
together ; and if he were not so far away as Vienna I 
would fall upon his neck with that mingled emotion and 
dignity so becoming to the accurate historian whose 
accuracy is triumphantly. proclaimed to a_ sceptical 
world. But there is more: ‘‘The Yale students you 
alluded to as parading in mortarboards and gowns 
were taking part in graduating exercises—an entirely 
different thing.’’. Most true." The mortarboard.is a 
very serious headpiece, and the University gown is not 
the airy garment of the night. When the student 
marches with a pantomime candlestick, he is not 
graduating. I add these illuminating footnotes to my 
historical text with profound gratitude to a_ brother 
commentator, 


dismissed ghost of 





PARLIAMENT. 


Désultory: skirmishing around the Fiscal Inquiry is 
catried’ on in both Houses. Lord Northbrook, in the 
Lords, opened a discussion on the position of India. He 
said that the 5 per cent. @d valorem duty levied in India 
upon imports could not be regarded as ‘‘ seriously 
protective,’ and argued that any system of preferential 
trading “must lessen the benefits which India enjoyed 
under Free Trade. The relations between a § per cent. 
duty and Free Trade wére not very clearly explained 
in the debate. Lord Lansdowne stated that India had 
not been mentioned by Mr. Chamberlain because it 
was not within the Colonial Secretary’s province, but 
unquestionably a due’ regard would be paid to the 
opinion of the Indian Government. In the Commons 
Mr. Balfour denied that any scheme of preferential 
trading would interfere with self-government in the 
Colonies. It was a reasonable hope, he said, that the 
information collected by the Government would be sub- 
mitted to Parliament before the close of the session. 

The Motor Bill was read a second time in the 
House of Lords after a declaration by Lord Balfour 
that the Government would consent to the extension of 
licenses to amateurs as well as professional drivers. 
He deprecated the imposition of any test of skill. It 
had not been successful in France, and experience 
showed that it was not incompetent drivers who were 
most reckless. Lord’ Kelvin offered the’suggestion that 
the speed limit should not be abolished except with the 
sanction of local authorities. The Bill already entrusts 
the local authorities with an indefinite discretion as to 
the variation of speed within prescribed areas. 

The London Education Bill has revived in Committee 
some of the familiar controversies. Sir William Anson 
proposed a compromise as to the proportions of school 
managers to be appointed by the Borough Councils and 
the County Council. At attempt to vest the entire 
control of the management in the County Council was 
defeated. 





THE PLAYHOUSES. 
MRS. CAMPBELL AGAIN AS PAULA TANQUERAY. 


With another Paula Tanqueray lately in the field, Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell does: students of acting a service by 
reviving at the New Theatre her own impersonation 
of Mr. Pinero’s heroine. Simultaneously, to judge by 
booking rumours, she ‘is pleasing the public, which 
recognises ‘‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’’ despite 
its abuse of coincidence and its unconvincing finale 
of suicide, as an admirably ‘‘ well-made play,’’ notable 
for its expository skill and its masterly delinea- 
tion of a limited ‘feminine type — limited, because 
this frail Paula is essentially English and snobbish: 
indeed, only the original English representative seems 
able to suggest her parochial aspirations. But as Mrs. 
Tanqueray generally, Mrs. Campbell quite outshines her 
rivals. She realises, as they do not, the woman of 
nerves, and expresses her at all points. She does 
not sentimentalise Paula’s nature or exaggerate her 
bohemianism like Jane Hading, or de-individualise her 
into a tragic figure of remorse like Signora Duse. She 
presents still, her mechanical bursts of intensity not- 
withstanding, the creature of Mr. Pinero’s conception. 
Mrs. Campbell’s present support is thoroughly adequate ; 
Mr. Arliss offers a clever if finicking study of 
Cayley Drummle, and Mr. Aubrey Smith endows the 
priggish Tanqueray with agreeable ease of manner. 


‘‘THE BISHOP’S MOVE,’’ REVIVED AT THE GARRICK. 


A standard piece like ‘‘Mrs. Tanqueray ”’ apart, light 
fare seems to suit theatre-goers best during the dog 
days, and so Mr. Bourchier is probably wise in reserving 
Mr. Haddon Chambers’s new play, ‘‘ Golden Silence,’’ 
till autumn, and re-staging just now Mr. Carson and 
Mrs. Craigie’s amiable little comedy of ‘‘ The Bishop’s 
Move.’’ Not over witty or ingenious, almost devoid of 
development of either plot or character, this sentimental 
trifle has nevertheless a charming atmosphere in its 
old-world abbey, and it fits Mr. Bourchier and Miss 
Violet Vanbrugh with rdles—those of the gentle old 
Bishop and the fascinating Duchess—which are delight- 
fully appropriate to the suave manner of the one and 
the piquant individuality of the other. Since, too, that 
well-matched pair, Miss Jessie Bateman and Mr. H. B. 
Warner, again play the young lovers, and Mr. Frank 
Mills is now in the cast, the Garrick interpretation 
could not easily be bettered. 








MUSIC. 


The musical season dies quickly, and before the larger 
social’season appears to be satiated with entertain- 
ment, musical activity is already waning. During the 
last week the concert that had pre-eminence was the 
farewell of Herr Kubelik, on Saturday last, July 11, 
at the St. James’s Hall. It was his first appearance in 
London as the leader of a quartet,.and he chose for this 
the quartet in C, No. 2, of Haydn. ‘The remainder 
of the quartet were Herr Zacharewitsch, Herr Ludwig 
Schwab, and Herr Paul Griimmer. As the leader of an 
admirable performance Herr Kubelik was excellent. 
Herr Griimmer’s delightful playing of the violoncello con- 
tributed greatly to the general effect. As solos Kubelik 
played Sarasate’s Fantaisie on airs from ‘‘ Carmen.’’ He 
also gave, for the first time, Wieniawski’s Concerto in 
F sharp minor, No. 1. Frau Frieda Kwast Hodapp 
played some pianoforte solos, and excelled in Liszt’s 
Rhapsody No 12, and ‘the ‘ Liebestraum.”’ 








OUR SUPPLEMENT. 


As a Fine Art Supplement we publish a seasonable series 
of views on the Thames, that summer paradise of 
Londoners, from Oxford to Molesey. The river pictures 
catch the spirit of place most happily. Reproductions 
of paintings by Ryland and Downing make up the 
extra pages. 
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SCOTLAND, 
ViA Settle and Carlisle. 


SUMMER EXPRESS SERVICE (Week-days). 
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BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, OR_ DINING CARS by Pg oe Day Trains. 
SLEEPING CARS by Night Exp: 


Derby, July 1903. JOHN MATHINGEON, General Manager. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
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WEST OF ENGLAND. 









































JULY, AUGUST, and SEPTEMBER. WEEK-DAYS. 

BE F E G Cc | 
a.m, |a.m./a.m./a.m. | a.m. | a.m. | a.m. | p.m./ p.m./ p.m./ p.m.| p.m.|Nig’t 
Paddington dep.| 5 30] 7 25] 9 0)10 40,3 /t0 45) 11 t 35 tr 45| 1 10] 3 0} 3 3] 6 30] 9 Solr2 o 
Minehead .. arr.j1t 50] § 0] 3 255 — =| — 427} 652] — | 82] — | —/|9 9 
Barnstaple ,, |11 57) — | 3 10] — 2) — | 453) 543) — | — | 830] — | — 9 50 
Ilfracombe ,, |12 50} — | 4 15} — 2) —|6 6 656 — | — 19 36) — | — i ! 
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Teignmouth ,, (11 29/12 5c} 2 24 — 2/331) — 1443) — [717] 8 air 26) — | 5 3 
Torquay .. ,, |12 2% 13213 44 — S| — | 4 10) 5 27] — | 7 3;| 8 42izx 28] 4 5) 7 32 

Plymouth am 5 } 
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A.—North Road Station. B.—Luncheon Car to Exeter. C.—Sleepii ‘sear’ to Penzance. 
D.—Sleeping Car = Plymouth. E.—London to Exeter without stop. — Luncheon Car 
to Torquay. G.—Dining Car to Bristol. 

Tourist Tickets issued and frequent Excursions run. 

For Full Particulars, see time tables and notices. 

JAMES C, INGLIS, General Manager. 





LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 


CONVENIENT EXPRESS TRAINS FOR TOURISTS AND FAMILIES. 


NORTH WALES TOURIST RESORTS. 








a.m. a.m. p.m. 
London (Euston) .. <0 - ne +. dep. 9 30 1115 I 30 
p-m. p-m. 
Rhyl x arr. 2A30 423 6 53 
Colwyn Bay a 2As8 446 733 
_landudno es es ee ee oo. 3 20 5 20 745 
Penmaenmawr oe oe oe * os om 4.8 515 7 30 
Bangor .. oe es oe ae os ad te 3A17 5 30 755 
Pwilheli .. ee a ee oe ee oo ts 5 20 _ 9 50 
Criccieth ne a au. Ss 5 13 — 9 38 
A—From July 1 to 25, and “September 1 to 30, arrives Rhyl 2.36, Colwyn Bay 3.20 
nd Bangor 3.24 p.m. 
a.m, a.m. p.m. 
London (Euston) dep. 9 30 11 0 235 
>.m. p.m. 

Barmouth ee ee ee ¢. Pr) -» arr 440 6 10 = 
Aberystwyth .. ae ee ae ee es » 420 5 45 935 
CENTRAL WALES. 

a.m. p.m. 
London (Euston) .. ps ee $s we -“ +. dep. ir o 1 30 
p.m. 
Llandrindod Wells .. o. . - oe oe +. arr. 415 7.8 
Llangammarch Wells ee ee <o ee ee oa 452 738 
Lianwrtyd Wells... ee oe oe ae Se eo. iw 5 5 7 44 
BLACKPOOL AND ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
at a.m. 
London (Euston) dep. 10.15 11 30 
p.m, p.m. 
Blackpool a me oe oe Se s oe e. arr. 4 5 459 
Morecambe .. ee ee ee oe oe ee oe ° 359 444 
Windermere _.. ee ee ae <* re ws ée = 515 
Ceswick es is os ee se se oe oe oe - 6 23 


For further particulars see the Company's Time Tables and Notices. 


Euston, July 1903. FREDERICK HARRISON, General Manager. 





“TOUR JTRELAND.” 


VISIT THIS PICTURESQUE COUNTRY. 


FFICIAL GUIDE, replete with all information, beautifully 


illustrated, free on application. 


Every assistance afforded inquirers. _ Railway tickets by all routes, 
and Hotel coupons issued; arrangements made to secure the comfort of 
passengers. 


Address: G. K. TURNHAM (Agent), Irish Railways Tourist Office, 
2, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 








LONDON BRIGHTON & SOUTH COAST RAIL WAY. 


ARIS & SWITZERLAND.— The Cheapest & Most 
Comfortable Route is vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, E Fast Royal 
Mail Steamers & Corridor Trains. Express Services leave London 10 a.m. & 8. 5° p.m. 
daily. Through Bookings to all parts of France, Switzerland & Italy. Normandy & 
Brittany Tours. Cheap Week-end Tickets to Dieppe. Tours in Switzerland & Austrian 
Pyrol. 
Full partic ulars of Continental Manager, Londen Br age 2 Terminus. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 

TWICE DAILY, at 2and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 

















P[ARwicn 


BRITISH M AIL ROUTE. 


HOOK OF HOLLAND—QUICKEST ROUTE TO HOLLAND 
AND CHEAPEST TO GERMANY. 
Daily (Sundays included) at 8.30 p.m. from Liverpool Street Station. 


NEW SERVICE TO BERLIN AND NORTH GERMANY. 
Through Carriages and Restaurant Cars 7M the Hook of Holland, Berlin, Cologne, 
an \ 


ROYAL 





ANTWERP, every Week-day, at 8.40 p m., from Liverpool Street Station. 


DIRECT SERVICE to Harwich, from Scotland, the North, and Midlands. Restaurant 
Car between York and Harwich. 


The Great Eastern Railway Company's Steamers are steel screw vessels, lighted 
throughout by electricity, and sail under the British Flag. 


HAMBURG, by G. S. N..Co.’s Steamers, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


ESTERS: for Denmark and Scandinavia, by the U.S.S. Co, of Copenhagen Steamers 
ondays,.Thursdays, and Saturdays. 


Particulars of the’Continental Manager, I.iverpool Street Station, London, E.C. 


LIVERPOOL STREET HOTEL adjoins the London terminus. 
Particulars from H C. AMENDT, Manager. 





INTENDING 
CORK 
JT NTERNATIONAL 
KX HIBITION 


TOURISTS TO GREATER 


Are advised to send Twelve Penny Stamps to the Superintendent of Line, 

Great Southern and Western Railway, Dublin, and they will receive by 

return the Company's Revised Official -Mlustrated Guide and Tourist 

Programme giving all information as to Hotels and Travel by Rail, Coach, 
Lake and River Steamers in the South and West, including 


QUEENSTOWN, CORK, GLENGARIFF, 
K ELLARNEY;, PARKNASILLA, VALENCIA, 


WATERVILLE, CARAGH LAKE, LAHINCH, i 
CONNEMARA, UPPER AND LOWER SHANNON, 


Through Bookings vid Dublin, Waterford, and Cork. 


EXCURSION TICKETS TO CORK will be issued from principal Stations on 
English and Scotch Railways. 

VISITORS a O LARNEY are recommended to obtain their Tickets vid the 
GRAND ATLANTIC COAST ROUTE, which embraces PARKNASILI.A, 
Company's Hotels ad KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA, CARAGH 
LAKE, and WATERVILLE. Hotel Coupons issued at (Dublin) Kingsbridge, 
Ww aterford, and Cork Stations. 

For full particulars as to Fares, &c., apply to: SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
LINE, Kingsbridge Station (Dublin), or to Trish Railways l.ondon Office, 2. Charing 
Cross, London; lessrs, C. 7, BULLOCK & CO., 22, Lime Street, Liverpool; 
Messrs. J. WALLIS & SONS, 33, Bachelors Walk, Dublin ; or any of Messrs, COOK'S 
Tourist Offices, 


THE GS coTTiIsH HIGHLANDS. 


PITLOCHRY. Lovely Scenery Splendid Coaching through Highland Scenéry. 
FORRES. Dry Bracing Climate. 

NAIRN. Seaside Resort. 

INVERNESS. The Capital of the Highlands. Macbeth’s Castle. King Duncan: 


“This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air nimbly and sweetly 
recommends itself unto our gentle senses."—-SHAKSPERE. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA. Medicinal Springs. Famous for the cure of gout and 
rheumatism. 


DORNOCH. Splendid Golf Course by the Seaside. 





Illustrated Tourist Guide sent on application to 
Mr. T. A. WILSON, HIGHLAND RAILWAY, INVERNESS. 





SUMMER ARRANGEMENTS. 


NORWAY CRUISES on the S.Y. “ Argonaut,” 3273 tons, 
4000 h.p. See “Spring and Summer Holidays.” Illustrated 
book, 52 pages, post free. 


£10 10s. 
£ ] 8 18s NORTHERN CAPITALS CRUISE. St. Petersburg, Stock- 
. holm, Copenhagen, and Christiania. 
es. Fu — in ** Swiss Holidays.” 48 pages. 


1 4 4 LUCERNE AND GENEVA TOURS. Extensions to 
£5 15s. 6d. 
Secsmeed. Post 


es Bernese Oberland, Engadine, and Italian 
ak 
SECRETARY, 5, Endsleigh eciadh London, N.W. 


LUNN’S 


D® 








JAPAN, 
OR 


AROUND THE WORLD, vid VANCOUVER. 


AUSTRALIA, CHINA, 


Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the Worki’s grandest scenery. 
For Tickets or Free Books, apply— 
Passenger Department, CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
67, King William Street, E.C.; or 30, aoe Street, S.W. 





WeEstT e" NDIES. 


THE IMPERIAL DIRECT MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICE. 
BRISTOI. TO KINGSTON (JAMAICA) FORTNIGHTLY. 
R.M.S. “PORT ANTONIO,” July 18 | R.M.S, * PORT MARIA,” Aug. 1. 
Magnificent accommodation for Saloon and Second-Class Passengers. Fares moderate, 
For Passage or Freight, apply to Hickie, Borman & Co., 14, Waterloo Place, S.W.; 
Thos. Cook & Son's; Henry Gaze & Son's, Ltd.; Sewell & Crowther, 18, Coc kspur 
Street, S.W.; Alfred Jakins & Co., Ltd., or to 


ELDER DEMPSTER and CO., Liverpool, Bristol, 1 ondon, and Manchester, 





N ORTH OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY AND 
SHETLAND STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S 


S UMMER CRU? SE S. 


The fine Steam Yacht “St. Sunniva,” from LEITH to the WEST COAST and 
FIORDS of NORWAY, July 23 and August 4. Inclusive Fare, from £10 108. Four- 
bedded Cabins for £34. First-class Cuisine. 

Cruise round BRITISH ISLES, August 15. Fares from £12 12s 

From ALBERT DOCK, LEITH, to CAITHNESS and the ORKNEY and 
SHETLAND ISLANDS, every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, and from 
ABERDEEN five times a week, from May 1 to September 30. 

ST. MAGNUS HOTEL. HILLSWICK, SHETI.AND, now open under the 
Company's management. Comfortable quarters and excellent Cuisine. Grand Rock 
Scenery and good Loch and Sea Fishing in the neighbourhood. 





Full particulars, Aberdeen Steam Navigation Company, 102, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. ; Wordie and Co., 75, West Nile Street, Glasgow ; George Hourston, 1, Tower 
Place, Leith. 

CHARLES MERRYLEES, ens Aberdeen. 


CRIENT- PACIFIC LINE PL PLEASURE CRUISES. 


The Steam-ship “ CUZCO,” 3918 tons’ register. 4000-horse power, 
will lone i ONDON, July 31, for a cruise to COPENHAGEN, WISBY, STOCKHOLM, 
ST. ERSBURG (for Moscow, Nijni Novgorod, &c.), KIEL (for Lubeck), 
C CANAL, &c., arriving back in London August 28. 
Fares from 30 eg according to Cabin. 
F. GREEN and € } Head Office : 
ANDERSON, ANDE RSON, and CO. Fenchurch Avenue. 
For PASSAGE. apply to the latter firm at 5, FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C., 
or to West-End Branch Office; 16, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


Managers 








COMPANY’S' INDIA, 
AUSTRALIAN MAIL SERVICES. 


P.& O. enn 


CHINA, and 

P @r FREQUENT SAIL INGS ‘TO GIBRALTAR, 

e KX ¢ MARSEILLES MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, 

KURRA iIEE, CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


P. & il CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND 
THE WORLD TOURS.—Vor particulars apply at the London 


Offices, 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland Avenue, W.C 
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NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


( REAT 
THE “DIRECT” ROUTE 


TO EAST COAST WATERING PLACES. 
ACCELERATED TRAIN SERVICE, JULY 1903. 
From LONDON (KING'S CROSS) EACH WEEK-DAY. 






































WEEK-DAYS. OM |, MR, | AT, | A, | A | AT, | I |, | ET, 
London (King's | | dD tb} 

Cross) -. dep.) § r5/ 7 05) 8 45 | 9 45 Oo fo lro © ro 38 wEss m™ cd | tr 9 [tt 45 
Sheringham .. arr.) ro 14/ t 16| _— o> j 7 
Cromer (Beach) ,, | 10 95/8 — - | au) — 
Mundesley-on-Sea ,, |r 2/ t 4 - — |> a} - 

egness . » | 9 29/1" -_i~— | —~ le oe - 
Tikley .. w» | O a7 |e 346) - - asei- 
Harrogate » | TO a r . - 728 | VHS | $3 
Scarborough » | it tS 4si—-i] = 4@i6o 
Whitby » | tT? to _ ~ | $m | 7 9 
Filey .. » | tt 37 su - § 38 | 626 
Bridlington vo» | 8E 36 47/838! § 3| 6 
Redcar » |ta8 - - | — - 
Saltburn . |i 2 a — is -- 
Seaton Carew .. ,, |1ra 17! — = | 
WEEK-DAYS. |p.m jp.» mm. ~{P-.| P.M. P.M. PAM, |P. mM. (p.m, 
London (King’s + j ‘ *D' bD 

Cross) ..dep.rego|1 gof> 1 40 @ ols gog os 25 345) 4 355 45 6 15 1 go ro 4g IT 45 
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romer | | | 

(Beach) .. » | — | =— 3 — sx» — i? 1s| —~|—|— gohsi — | — | = _ 
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on-Sea .. » | —fo — 637} — |8 37) ~ | — -|—i—a| = -- 
Skegness » 41 — 18 ss) — |) —| — | — | — [7 e890 45) — | — |7Ksoi — 
likley .. — 6 as — pele) | — | 8 go) feet) — Cay - 
Harrogate .. ,,| — | — |= § 42 | $)7 3S) » - | 7S? — |no s7ira2 o| — gl.gt 8Kao 
Scarborough ,, | — | — My 6 57 |e ei? 7 z oat] — | — | — Iara — s 35 
Whitby i— | — E7Nse a ' £% ro 26) — -j|- — - 6 20 
Filey .. i—|— S$ 7 3t /5ul/8 30 5 gir a - _ -- lass Aa? 
Bridlington i—|— i= 6 gs | 8 58}. 6 9 sgiro a — jnr 9@ 7Re pAot 
Redcar | | = i = é i ty 17 2! 996 - - 6Aq 
Saltburn ~i—~|—ls — | Saif | ost] — - | _ 6As82 
Seaton Care —i—ie — | Of & ox re 14 7A 6 
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® Through Carriages to Sheringham and Cromer by these trains, t Through Carriages 
to Harrogate be these trains, | Sonda ys and Fridays only. A On Sunday mornings 
arrives Fle . Bridlington ¢ ta, Redcar 7.56, Saltburn &.1re, and Seaton Carew 8.16, 
B First anc Thi Class Luncheon Car Express. C On Sunday Mornings is due likley 
at ir.3. D First and Third Class Corridor Luncheon and Dining Car Express. FE Will not 
be run on Mondays or Wednesdays, and will not run after Aug. ae. G Saturdays only. 
K Not on Sunday Mornings. L On Sundays is due Harrogate &4 a.m. M On Saturdays 
arrives 2.13 p.m. N From Aug. 1 to Sept. ra. O Mondays, Fridays and Saturdays from 
July ro to Se pt. 7 arrives at 1. 48 p.m. R On Sundays arrives &15 a.m. S Bank Holidays 
excepted. U Sunday Mornings only. 
wa. we ‘or further particulars see the Company's Time Tables, &c., at Stations and Town 
Office: 

OLIVER BURY, General Manager. 


G REAT EASTERN 
ee 


ei OLIDAYS ON 





RAILWAY. 


THE 


E AST COAST. 


EXPRESS SERVICE. LOWESTOFT in 2 hours 45 minutes. 


IMPROVED YARMOUTH in @ hours so minutes. 
CROMER in ¢ hours 55 minutes, 


BRACING CENTRES FOR BOATING, FISHING, GOLFING, CYCLING, &c. 
INTERESTING EXCURSIONS 
TO THE NORFOLK BROADS, CATHEDRAL CITIES, AND PICTURESQUE 
HOLIDAY DISTRICTS IN EAST ANGLIA. 
CHEAP FRIDAY TO TUESDAY, FORTNIGHTLY, AND TOURIST TICKETS 
ISSUED BY ALL TRAINS. Breakfast and Dining Cars. 





Al particulars and ‘ Farmhouse and Country Lodgings List” free by post on application 
to Superintendent of the Line, Liverpool Street Station, London, F.¢ 


LT Al ~RAND TOTEL. 
G H 


isl ARROGATE 
THE HOTEL DE LUXE OF THE PROVINCES. 


T. P. O'CONNOR, writing in a recent issue of ‘ M.A.P.,"" says 
“ The Grand Hotel is a beautiful building, standing on a 
healthy hill; is furnished with a luxury which might make even 
a Paris hotel envious; and it has Parisian cooks that might 
bear comparison without fear with even the chefs of such 
London palaces as the Savoy and Carlton. In this hotel 
you certainly have no reason to sigh for any other hotel 


in the world.”’ 
R. C. ULLRICH, Manager 


Also of the CAP MARTIN HOTEL, near MENTONE 





—-MALOJA 


(Switzerland.) 
HOTEL KURSAAL, MALOJA, 
And HOTEL CHATEAU BELVEDERE. 


Open from June ro to the end of September. 
Altitude ; 6000 ft. above sea-level, 


FF NGADINE. PALACE. 


Sanitary arrangements rewarded “ Paris, 1900." 


Large new covered verandah, Concerts twice daily by the Hotel Orchestra from 
La Scala of Milan 


Golf, Lawn Tennis, Boating, Fishing, Mountain Excursions. 
English Church. Roman Catholic Church, Telegraph and Post Office; Maloja Kursaal, 


Manager: EDWARD SMART (in connection with Hétel Gallia, Cannes) 





ft: HE H OME 


Apopr FROST AND REED’S 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS OF NOTABLE PICTURES 


Apply tt FROST AND REED, 

Art Pvuastisners, of Brisror, for their Iiius- 

TRATED and Priced Catalogue of Etchings 

and. Engravings containing over 140 Illus- 

trations, enclosing 18. in stamps (to partly 

cover cost), which sum will be refunded to 
purchasers. 


B EAUTIFUL. 


ApprgEss :— 
FROST AND REED, 
8, CLARE STREET, BRISTOL; or 
47, QUEEN’S ROAD, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


A large choice of Water Colour Drawings and Paintings always Sale, 

and a Selection will be sent by hand anywhere in Britain for in pe tion, 

A SPECIALTY.—The Reparation of Old Pictures and Fine Old 

Prints effected with every regard to safe and cautious treatment, 
Apply for copy of Testimonial Brochure, 





Fike EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 
Admission, 1s. DAILY 11 a.m, till 11.90 p.m. 


Fire Prevention and Fire-Fighting Appliances. 

FIRE PICTURES AND PIRE RELICS. ANCIENT FIRE ENGINES, FROM 1514, 
In the EMPKESS THEATRE, TWICKk DAILY, at 390 and 9 p.m, 
Thousands of Reserved Seats from 6d, to 3s. 

“ FIGHTING THE FLAMES.” 

GREAT CONFLAGRKATION SCENE. 

NOT IMITATION, BUT STUPENDOUS REALISM, 

Thrilling Episodes, Escapes, and Kescues 
GRENADIER GUARDS and HON, ARTILLERY CO.'S BANDS. 

THE ASSOUAN VILLAGE—1s9 Natives from the Nile. CIRKUS EKUGEN 
The Great Fire of London, 1666.- The Martiniques—Survivors of Mout Pelée. River of Fier 


Lava. Glacier Glide, Topsy-Turvy House. Spider's Web, Manéye Mécanique. Biograpti. 


N OFFER WANTED for the BOUND-UP VOLUMES 
of the ILLUSTKATED LONDON NEWS and the GRAPHIC trom the 
commencement to present date. 
Keply to H. P., care of Morris, 17. Great Titchfield Street, W, 





S255 


Ses 








THE WORLD'S NEWS. 


Eastbourne is counting itself 
fortunate in that its season 
has been inaugurated by a 
visit of the King, who spent 
last Sunday at Compton Place as the guest of 
the Duke of Devonshire, who has been so closely 
connected with the growth of the town. His Majesty 
was received at the station with the customary 
ceremony—red carpet and flowers, Mayor and Coun- 
cillors with the inevitable address, and band and guard 
of honour—and after inspecting the Eastbourne College 
Cadets, took his seat in his host’s four-horsed carriage. 
The drive to Compton Place was by a route covering 
over a mile of streets, and everywhere his Majesty was 
warmly greeted. 


THE KING 
AT EASTBOURNE. 





The ball at Marlborough House 
on July 13—the first given by 
the Prince and Princess of 
Wales since they entered into 
possession of the palace that once called the victor of 
Blenheim, Ramillies, and Malplaquet master—proved 
an exceptionally brilliant function. The King and 
Queen, all the members of the royal family in town, 
and a distinguished company were present. ‘The 
accommodation provided by the house itself being 
insufficient, a temporary ball-room, with the customary 
appurtenances of supper and other rooms, was erected 
on the southern lawn, and the northern part was 


THE BALL AT MARL- 
BOROUGH HOUSE. 


enlarged to admit more easily the long line of carriages. 


Dublin is again disturbed at 
the idea of a royal visit to the 
‘*distressful country,’’ and has 
decided not to present an 
address of welcome on the occasion of the King’s visit. 
‘The meeting was, of course, attended with disorder, and 
determined attempts were made to enter the City Hall 
after the doors were locked and barred, panels being 
smashed, and the police having to be called in before the 
unruly crowd could be dispersed. Alderman Cotton pro- 
posed the presentation of the address, and Mr. Tallon 
and Mr. Irwin seconded the motion. Mr. Nannetti, 
M.P., however, opposed it, and argued that the citizens 
wished to give the King a respectful welcome, and 
nothing more. The Lord Mayor, while stating that he 
would be no party to making the name of the country 
offensive to the King, opined that there was not sufficient 
justification for introducing the address from the Corpora- 
tion, and stated that it was not a question of paying 
deference to the King, but a competition between beggars 
for titles, The motion to present an address was defeated 
by forty votes to thirty-seven. 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO 
IRELAND. 


The last clear day (July 8) of 
President Loubet’s memorable 
and momentous visit was 
marked by the King’s Review 
of the First Army Corps at Aldershot in the afternoon, 
and the State Ball at Buckingham Palace in the evening. 
Both functions presented spectacles of the utmost bril- 
liancy, and his Majesty, as usual, improved the occasion 
with his unfailing tact and happy phrase. ‘‘If, M. le 
Président,’’ he said at the Review to M. Loubet, ‘‘ you 
admire my soldiers half as much as I admired yours at 
Vincennes, I shall be satisfied, and I will add that I shall 


PRESIDENT LOUBET’S 
DEPARTURE, 











THE ONSLOW FORD MEMORIAL, UNVEILED JULY 13. 
The monument, which ts erected tn Grove End Road, St. Fohn's 
Wood, was unveiled by Sir L. Alma-Tadema. 


be very proud.’’ At the Ball the King stayed later than 
is his wont, and danced several times. Despite the 
fatigues of their engagements, the King and the President 
were early astir on the morning of the oth, and at eight 
o’clock the two Chiefs of State met once more at Victoria 
Station, in presence of a representative gathering, this 
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time for leave -taking. Cordial compliments were 
exchanged between the King, the President, and M. 
Delcasseé, and the King clasped both M. Loubet’s hands 
in his own. At Dover, Admiral Sir A. K. Wilson, 
General Sir Leslie Rundle, and the Mayor took leave 
of M. Loubet, who was conveyed on board the Guichen 
by the harbour steamer Zady Vita.. Torpedo- boat 
destroyers formed the escort, and the war-ships thundered 
a salute as the French man-of-war cast off. For a long 
time M. Loubet remained on the bridge gazing on those 
white cliffs to which he had brought so brave an augury of 


THE ‘* DAILY TELEGRAPH ’’ CUP FOR BISLEY. 

Prominent among the many prizes offered for competition at the 
Bisley Meeting of the National Rifle Association ts the Cup 
presented by the proprietors of the “ Datly Telegraph.’ This 
beautiful trophy, the order for which was entrusted to Messrs. 
7. W. Benson, Limited, of Ludgate Hill and Old Bond Street, 
consists of a richly chased two-handled vase, standing, with tts 
ebonised plinth, 38 in. in height. Jt ts surmounted by a figure 

of Victory. 


Anglo-Gallic friendship and peace. Just before leaving 
he telegraphed his ‘liveliest gratitude’’ to his Majesty, 
who replied that he trusted the ~apArochement between 
the two countries might be lasting. 


The Figaro suggests that 

the enfente cordiale between 

France and England should 

include an agreement to abolish 
allusions to Agincourt, Crecy, and other antiquated blood- 
shed, to drop Sir Hudson. Lowe, to poke no more fun 
at the English in comic songs, and to exact a pledge 
from them never to go to the Paris Opera in flannels. 
These points might be settled without difficulty. The 
only trouble is with the pictorial caricaturists. On 
our side we must leave off drawing pictures of French 
bathers terrified when the water is above their ankles. 
On the French side, the comic artists must refrain from 
exhibiting us in impossible check suits. It might be well 
for the caricaturists to interchange their local habitations 
for a while, so as to make studies at first hand, and not 
according to tradition. Mr. Gould might spend a month 
or two in Paris, and Caran d’Ache instal himself in 
London. Such arrangements should be liberally sub- 
sidised by their respective Governments. Carefully 
nursed on these lines, the exZenzfe cordiale would become 
the flower of human brotherhood. 


THE ‘‘ ENTENTE 
CORDIALE,”’ 





No more welcome or honoured 
guests have recently set foot on 
our shores than the good men 
and true of Uncle Sam’s Navy, 
who began a flying visit to this country on July 7. The 
squadron, which came to Portsmouth from Kiel, where it 
had enjoyed the Kaiser’s hospitality, was under the com- 
mand of Admiral Cotton, and consisted of the flag-ship 
Kearsarge, the cruisers San Francisco and Chicago, 
and the gun-boat A/achzas. Many festivities had been 
prepared for our gallant cousins’ entertainment, and 
these began with the Mayor of Portsmouth’s luncheon on 
July 8 to eight hundred of the men. The same evening a 
dinner was given at Whitehall to the senior officers by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty; and later, thirty officers 
were received by his Majesty at Buckingham Palace, 
and attended the State Ball. On the evening of July 9 
the Admiral and his officers dined with the King; and 
the same day they were the guests of the Pilgrims’ 
Club, that excellent institution which, during a com- 
paratively brief existence, has done so much to promote 
Anglo-American cordiality. 


OuR AMERICAN 
VISITORS. 





The entertainment was held at 
the Carlton Hotel, under the 
chairmanship of Rear-Admiral 
Lord Charles Beresford. ‘The 
chairman and the energetic 
secretary, Mr. H. E. Brittain, received the guests, who 
included Rear-Admiral Charles Cotton, Captain Walker, 


THE PILGRIMS’ 
LUNCH TO 
U.S. OFFICERS. 


Captain Magill, Captain Thorpe, Captain H. C. Stock- 
ton, Captain Hemphill, Captain Cornwell, and other 
officers of the United States Navy; Lord Grenfell, Mr. 
Joseph Choate, Mr. Chauncey Depew, Admiral Lord 
Charles Scott, Rear-Admiral the Hon. Hedworth Lamb- 
ton, Lord George Hamilton, M.P., Admiral Sir ]. 
Dalrymple Hay, Archdeacon Sinclair, and Mr. L. J. 
Hale (assistant secretary). The Prince of Wales wrote 
expressing his great regret that engagements pre- 
vented his being present. Lord Charles Beresford 
proposed the health of the King, and thereafter that 
of the President of the United States, dwelling felici- 
tously upon the King’s mission as a peacemaker 
and upon the regard entertained by fnglishmen 
for Mr. Roosevelt, who, he said, would, if he visited 
us, be welcomed more heartily here than in any other 
country in the world. Lord Charles concluded by pro- 
posing the health of the U.S. Navy, coupled with the 
name of Admiral Cotton. ‘The Admiral, in his reply, 
referred humorously to the chance that he might to-day 
have been an Englishman had not his ancestor, John 
Cotton, had a difference of opinion with Laud. The 
American sailors, he said, were deeply touched by the 
truly royal welcome they had received. Three cheers for 
the two Navies closed a memorable gathering. There 
were many other festivities, including a banquet at 
the Mansion House, and on July 13 the Prince of 
Wales breakfasted with Admiral Cotton on board the 
Kearsarge. 





The wonderful vitality of the 
aged Pontiff maintained him 
through the unequal struggle 
with death for a longer time than could have been 
deemed possible. His health had long been frail, but, 
considering his ninety-three years, his vigour was 
extraordinary, and it was with something of a shock 
that the. world learned, on July 6, that his Holiness 
had taken a sudden turn for the worse, consequent 
on a chill caught during an early morning walk in 
the Vatican. Symptoms of pneumonia appeared, and 
Drs. Mazzoni and Lapponi did not deny that the 
end was near. The Pope’s mind remained clear; he 
attended to personal affairs, saw his kinsfolk, and 
dictated, with the remark that the lines would be his 
last, a set of those elegant and pathetic Latin verses 
for which Leo XIII. will be remembered. He sent them 
to the Vatican Press at once, desiring to see a proof 
before his eyes should close on the world. He suffered 
little except from restlessness. Preparations for the 
Conclave were instituted by the Vatican architects, and 
up to July 10 everything seemed to point to the Pope’s 
early demise, but his Holiness made a wonderful rally 
after two operations, and some were sanguine enough 
even to speak of recovery. Drs. Mazzoni and Lapponi 
were reinforced by Professor Rossoni, with whom fre- 
quent consultations were: held. On the evening of 
July 13 the three physicians issued a bulletin acknow- 
ledging that the Pope’s strength was decreasing, and 
it was again thought that the end was at hand. 


THE POPE. 





The first day’s attendance at 
Henley Regatta, the chief 
function at which Suburbia in 
excelsis and Society annually rub flannelled shoulders, 
was, for no very apparent reason, distinctly below the 
average this year. The second and third days, how- 
ever, showed a decided increase in the number of 


HENLEY REGATTA. 








THE SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN MEMORIAL, UNVEILED JULY 10. 


Princess Loutse unvetled the monument in the garden facing the 
Savoy Theatre, so closely associated with the composer's work. 


spectators, and the occasion may therefore be voted 
a success. A number of fine contests were witnessed, 
notably that between Jesus College, Oxford, and the 
Avon Rowing Club, Bath, in the first heat for the 
Thames Cup; the race between Cloutte aid Haffner 
for the Diamonds; and the finals ior the Grand 
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A ROYAL VISIT AND A ROYAL BALL. 


Drawincs sy S. Beco, THE Urrer One From A Puotocrarn sy C. Breacn. 
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THE FIRST VISIT OF A REIGNING MONARCH TO THE EASTBOURNE SEAT OF THE CAVENDISHES: HIS MAJESTY’S ARRIVAL AT COMPTON PLACE, 
THE SEAT OF THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, JULY II 


The King drove from the station in the Duke's carriage, drawn by four horses with outriders, and escorted by mounted constables, 
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THE PRINCESS OF WALES’S STATE BALL AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, JULY 13: THE SCENE IN THE TEMPORARY PAVILION. 
The King and Queen, with all the members of the royal family in town, were present. - Their Majesties occupied a posttion 


The temporary ball-room was erected on one of the lawns. 
on a dais at the southern end of the room. 
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Challenge Cup, the Thames Challenge 


Cup, the Silver Goblets, and the Stewards’ 
Challenge Cup. 


Somewhat tardily, 
the Government 
has moved in the 
matter of the relief 
of the Déscovery from her icebound posi- 
tion in her winter quarters in the Antarctic, 
and with extra thoroughness has decided 
to act independently of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. The Admiralty has 
accordingly chartered the appropriately 
named Dundee-built whaler Zerra Nova, 
the largest vessel of her class afloat, and 
will fit her out-:in the Firth of Tay. This 
will take some three months, after which 
she will probably start at once. 


THE RELIEF OF THE 
‘* DISCOVERY.”’ 


Genetal Sir C. C. 
Egerton, the new 
Commander: in- 
Chief in Somali- 
land, has. been busily engaged in surveying 
the situation, and is shortly to send home 
a report.; This is to be laid before the 
authorities in order to give them assistance 
in formulating plans for the further conduct 
of the campaign. If it be true that our 
chase of the very sane ‘‘ Mad”’ Mullah has 
already cost some three millions, it is quite 
time some decision was come to. 


THE SOMALILAND 
EXPEDITION. 


The Rev. Father 

Frederick Antro- 

bus, twice Superior 

of Brompton 

Oratory, who died on July 12, was both 

diplomatist and priest. His proficiency in 

modern languages was notable while he was at. Eton, 

and this was no doubt one of his reasons for entering 

the Diplomatic Service. Beginning his official life as 

Second Secretary at Washington, he afterwards filled 

similar positions at St. Petersburg and in Paris. While 

in the latter city he enteted the Roman Catholic Church, 

three years afterwards joining the Oratorians. Father 

\ntrobus was the son of the late Sir Edmund Antrobus, 

sart., and brother of the present Baronet. He found 
one of his chief interests 
in the, study of history, 
and he added many 
valuable historical works 
to the library of which 
he was custodian. 


THE 
FATHER 


LATE 
ANTRORBUS. 


The. in. 
spection of 
the Hon- 
ourable 
Artillery 
Company 
b y its 
Captain - General and 
Colonel, the King, gained 
additional interest this 
year from the fact that some two hundred of its 
members will shortly start for America to attend the 
anniversary celebration of the Ancient and Honourable 
Artillery Company of Massachusetts, a corps which, as 
his Majesty pointed out in his speech, had its origin in 
the Honourable Artillery Company about the middle of 
the seventeenth century. The ceremony, which was held 
on the Horse Guards’ Parade, departed little, if at all, 
from tradition. His Majesty first inspected the lines, 
and then went to the saluting-point for the march past. 
The artillery led the way, marching in column of 
batteries, and were followed by the infantry in column of 
companies with signallers in front. On the return, the 
artillery trotted past ; the infantry marched in quarter 
column. An advance was made in review order and a 
royal salute was given. After the King’s speech and 
Lord Denbigh’s acknowledgment on behalf of his 
officers and men, the proceedings terminated with three 
cheers for his Majesty. Nearly six 

hundred men were on parade. 


THE 
INSPECTION 
OF THE 
H.A.C: 


Photo, Elliott and Fry. 
THE LATE FATHER ANTROBUS, 


THE BISLEY MEETING. 


Photo, Eliioit and Fry. 


LATE W..E. HENLEY, 


POET AND CRITIC. 


palace or the great King’s palace of the blue air’’; 
and it was the success of the book imagined there that 
prompted him to start the Scots Odserver. afterwards 
published’ in London as the ational Observer. 
Stevenson and he collaborated in the writing of four 
plays—‘‘ Deacon Brodie,’’ produced in Edinburgh in 
1884; *‘Beau Austin,’’ produced ‘by Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
in 1890; and ‘‘ Admiral Guinea’’ and ‘ Macaire,’’ 
both of which were performed a few times. For 
years the two writers were close friends, a fact that 
made Henley’s attack on ‘‘ R. L. S.’’ some two years 
ago both unexpected and regrettable. Mr. Henley’s 
poetic work was marked by a strong individuality, an 
individuality that did not always commend itself to his 
critics, more especially in his most recent poem ‘‘Speed,”’ 
the glorification of the motor-car. 


The British Olympia—for so 
the National Rifle Meeting 
may, without much strain of 
the historical parallel, be called—opened on July 11 with 
the international match for the Palma Trophy, which 
was to have been shot for by teams representing Great 
Britain, the Colonies, America, France, Russia, Norway, 
and Switzerland, but the Russians, Norwegians, and 
Swiss failed to appear. The final tussle, which was 
watched with an interest almost approaching that aroused 
by the King’s Prize, was fought out between the United 
States and the home team, the former recapturing the 
trophy by fifteen points. The distances were 800, goo, 
and 1000 yards, fifteen rounds at each. 





The questions in the Far East, 
despite numerous meritorious 
attempts to. prevent a con- 
flagration by discounting their value, still occupy an 
important place in the world’s outlook. On July g Port 
Arthur was stated to be a centre of great Russian 
military activity, and the scene of the most momentous 
meeting of Russian officials ever held in the Far East. 
Daily conferences have been held, professedly in order 
that General Kuropatkin may obtain the fullest informa- 
tion with regard to his country’s interests and work in that 
part of the world. Officialdom, while professing. no fear 


THE FAR EAST. 





Poet, editor, — play- 
wright, and critic, the 
late William Ernest 
Henley, who died on 
July 11 at ‘the age of fifty-four, was not, 
perhaps, as well known to the general 
public as the merit of much of his work 
entitled him to be. The greater part of 
his life was a continual battle against 
ill-health, and it was this, no doubt, that 
lent to some of his work a certain acerbity 
of tone, and-to some of his criticisms in 
particular an undue harshness.° Born 
at Gloucester in 1849, of yeoman stock, 
he was educated at the Crypt Gram- 
mar School, in his native town, and 
early turned to literature. His first book, 
‘‘In Hospital: Rhymes and Rhythms,”’ 
was the result of two years’ confinement 
in the Old Infirmary, Edinburgh, and 
formed the opening of ‘* A Book of 
Verses,’’ which have been described, in 
view of the conditions under which they 
were written, as ‘‘the most heroic 
achievement of an English poet.’’ It 
was in the infirmary. that Robert Louis 
Stevenson first met him—a poet ‘‘ who 
sat up in his bed with his hair and 
beard all tangled, and talked as cheer- 
fully as if he had been in a _ king’s 


THE LATE 
W. E. HENLEY. 


at Hendon is more convenient, 


A STATION Lost TO ** BRADSHAW’’: THE WELSH HARP. 


This month the Midland trains discontinued stopping at the familiar Welsh Harp, as the service 
Lhe station thus closes a history of thirty years. 





of Japan as a foe, naturally enough depre- 
cates the prevalent ‘‘ war talk.’’ Meantime, 
Russia has eight battle-ships and cruisers 
and forty-five smaller craft and some thirty 
thousand troops at Port Arthur. General 
Kuropatkin and his staff left China on July 13. 


The committee of 
the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club are 
to be congratu- 
lated on the splen- 
did loan exhibition which they have brought 
together in Savile Row. All lovers of Greek 
art must be grateful to them. A special 
debt of gratitude is owed to Mrs. S. Arthur 
Strong, who took so prominent a part in the 
work of collection and selection, and who, 
in so short a time, has presented a cata- 
logue of remarkable completeness—a piece 
of work the difficulty of which can only be 
fully appreciated by those who have at- 
tempted a similar task. But I hope it will 
not appear ungracious if I express my regret 
that she should have followed blindly her 
loyal instinct as a disciple of Professor Furt- 
wangler in adopting his identifications, 
which, in the form in which they are pre- 
sented to a wider public, are banefully mis- 
leading. Professor Furtwangler, the extent 
of whose knowledge and tlie intensity of 
whose industry are unquestionable, is often 
utterly devoid of critical insight and restraint 
in cases of artistic interpretation—so dif- 
ferent in this respect from our great master, 
the late Heinrich von Brunn. Many of the 
identifications thus presented to the public 
by Mrs. Strong in a dogmatic form are more 
than doubtful. I shall deal with these on 
some future occasion. At present I shall 
single out one which bears directly on the 
discovery I have just made. The beautiful Petworth 
head of Aphrodite is, on the authority of Professor 
Furtwangler, dogmatically put down as a ‘“ Greek 
original by Praxiteles.’? I hope elsewhere to give a 
detailed criticism of this view. Meanwhile, I feel bound 
to say that this Greek head, beautiful though it be, 
shows characteristics distinctly not to be ascribed 
to the hand of Praxiteles. These are to be found 
in the treatment of the fleshy neck (inordinately thick 
in the lower portion), in 
the work about the mouth, 
and the ‘‘drawing”’ of the 
hair, as well as in the exag- 
gerated ‘‘circumlitio”’ of 
the hair and the ‘‘sfumato”’ 
treatment of the eyes. These 
present later exaggerations 
of: Praxitelean style. We 
might hypothetically refer 
the work to one of the fol- 
lowers of Praxiteles, such 
as his son Kephisodotus. 
We are much nearer the 
age, if not the actual hand, 
of the great Praxiteles in a 
specimen which Professor 
Furtwangler has elsewhere 
described as ‘‘a mediocre 
work.’’ ‘The statue is in 
the collection of Sir Frederic 
Cook at Doughty House, 
Richmond, and is _ here 
reproduced for the first time 
in our Illustrations. I pa arms. The stamps of this issue 
ture to maintain that the have never been sold without this 
head of this statue is over print. 
nearer to the art of Praxit- 
eles than any other work in existence, excepting the 
Hermes discovered at Olympia. Whether the head 
belongs to the statue (put together after having been 
violently broken into many pieces) or not is a ques- 
tion I shall have to treat at length when studying kindred 
statues, such as the similar figure in the Vatican, at 
St. Petersburg, in Lansdowne House, etc. The head 
is in excellent preservation, the only fractures having 
been on the top, the tip of the nose (the 
original tip, probably fixed on after frac- 
ture), and a few ends of the locks of hair. 
The chief characteristics of style and 
artistic feeling to be found in the Hermes 
of Olympia, the Eros of Centocelli in the 
Vatican, and the Faun of the Capitol— 
works universally ascribed to Praxiteles 
are most strikingly illustrated in this 
one head. Moreover, the exquisite 
modelling of the locks (through which 
a wreath or diadem of metal was origin- 
ally passed), the perfect moulding of 
the features, and the refined finish of the 
marble work, constrainingly point to the 
fourth century k.c. I would ask the 
reader to examine carefully (if possible 
with a magnifying-glass) the delicate 
modelling of the mouth, and then to 
compare this work with that of the 
Petworth head. I must defer the fuller 
establishment of this identification to 
a specially archzological publication. 
Meanwhile, in view of the gratification 
felt in the fact that we possess such 
a work of art in England, and the wide- 
spread interest which the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club has succeeded in arousing 
among the public, I have accepted the 
hospitality offered me by the Editor of 
The Illustrated London News to make 
a preliminary publication of the dis- 
covery here.—CHARLES WALDSTEIN,. 


DISCOVERY OF A 
PRAXITELEAN HEAD 
AT RICHMOND. 
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THE NEW SERVIAN STAMP: 
KING ALEXANDER’S 
HEAD DEFACED BY THE 
SERVIAN ARMS. 

These stamps were quite recently 
printed in Paris, and bear the por- 
trait of the late King Alexander. 


This portrait is now obliterated by 
an overprint of the Servian coat-of, 
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Photo. Biyth. Photo. Helsby. 
“IMPROVEMENTS AT LOWESTOFT: THE NEW ROYAL NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK THE METROPOLITAN FIRE BRIGADE REVIEW, JULY II : THE HORSED-ESCAPE DISPLAY. 

YACHT CLUB HOUSE. The exhibition took place on Clapham Common, and the novelty of the occasion was the 
The Club House was opened by Lord Claud Hamilton on. Fuly 11. It faces the Yacht Basin. motor-engine. Six horsed-escapes also paraded. 


Pho’o. Blyth. ats Photo, Gale and Polden 
IMPROVEMENTS ‘AT LOWESTOFT: THE SWING-BRIDGE OVER BREYDON WATER, THE KING’S REVIEW OF THE HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY: 
LOOKING NORTH. ‘*THREE CHEERS FOR HIS MAJESTY fe 


The bridge is part of a new ratlway, opened on Fuly 13, between Lowestoft The veview was held on July 11, at the Horse Guards’ ‘arade, The Queen and 
and. Great Yarmouth. Princess Victoria were present. 


Nelson’s ‘‘ Victory.”’ ““Chicago.”” ‘San Francisco.” ** Machias.” “Enchantress” (British). 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE AMERICAN NAVY: THE SCENE IN PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR DURING THE ROYAL VISIT, JULY 13. 


Dawn By F. tT. Jane, ovr Spuciat Artist At PorrsMoutH, 
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MOSQUITO PLAGUE IN LONDON: TWO VARIETIES, AND THE TSETSE 


Drawn From Specimens in THE British Museum spy A. Huon Fisuer. 
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Tsende River, Transvaal. 
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3, Spor- Wincep Moseuito (ANopHecLes), Acruat Size, Cuz. Tserse Fry, Back; Aanp (C 2) FRONT, VERY 
wuicn CARRIES THE MALARIA Parasite; (27) RestiInc 


AnD (£2) Fiyinc Position, very LARGELY 


LARGELY MAGNIFIED. 


4, Common Mosguito or Srappinc Gnar (CuLex Pirins), 
AMONG Rep BLoop CoRPUSCLES, 


D. Tsetse PARASITES 


ACTUAL Size, WHICH pors Nor TRANSMIT THE 
very LARGELY MAGNIFIED. 


MALARIA Parasite; (4 2) Restinc Posirion; AND (A 2) Position ; 
MAGNIFIED, 
Two leading varieties of mosquito, the Culex Pipiens 


The Culex stands with his body 


FryinG Posirion, very LArGety Maoniriep. 
7 , z , . . * * - * 
dhe East End of London has been visited by a plague of mosquitoes, and many persons have been medically treated for bites. 
and the Anopheles, are distinguished above. Anyone who has been bitten, and ts curious to identify his tormentor, should chase him to a wail. 
The mosquito admittedly spreads malarial fever. The tsetse fly is the cause of cattle plague in Africa, 


horizontal to the wall, the Anopheles at right angles. 
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POPE’S ILLNESS: VIGILS AND INQUIRIES AT. THE VATICAN. 


Draww ry G Amaro, ovr Serctrar Aerret at Rome. 


. THe Curer Point oF Pustic I guiry: Tur Bronze Door at 


READING 1HE BULLETIN Postep ov A SMALL LANDING 6. Tus 
VarTicaN, BsesizcGep Day anp NiGur by Watrinc Crowns. 


Journauists’ Vici: Watcuinc tHe Popu'’s Wixnows Durixo 
ON THE STAIR LEADING TO THE Pure’s APARI MENTS. 


rue Nionr in tHe PtAzza vi SAN Pintro. 
. Tue CLeRGY AND THE Pusiic SicninG tHe Visitors’ Book at 5. Tue Crowp WAITING FOR THK Mornino’s News 7. EcccesiasTicAL AND Arisrocratic Ixquimers : THe CArniaces 
VATICAN. IN THE NARROW Srretet oF BorGo Sr. ANGELO tHE 


oF 


CARDINALS AND THE CaTHnotic Nosuiry Awarrixnea BuLLerins 
3. PRAYERS IN THE ROMAN CHURCHES FOR THE Popt’s Recovery Tue VATICAN IN 1HE BACKGROUND axp News wn tHe Court or Sr. Damaso 


The official bulletin ts in manuscript, and is framed under glass The scene in the Pia di san Pietro was sketched by moonlight while the journalists were waiting to 


interview any bearer of news who might issue Jrom the Vatican. 
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THE: FOPE’S ILLNESS: THE LAST -RiITES CHURCH. 


Drawn By G. AmATO, our SpeciAL-Artist at Rome. 
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1. Tue Procession oF THE VialicuM ON Ins Way to THE Popr’s APARTMENT. 2. “Doing, Non sum Dicnus”: Tue Pops’s Humuiry at THe Moment oF Recervinc tHe VIATICUM. 


On July 5, when his Holiness was thought to be at the point of death, the last Sacraments were administered. The Pontiff followed the service with great emotion, and 
- — : > ° ° ° ° ° *. . > 00 ‘ m eens ,% 
before receiving the sacred wafer (Viaticum, “ journey money”) exclaimed in a clear voice, “ Domine, non sum dignus” (“ Lord, I am not worthy.”) 
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‘* Where is McNab?” 





CHAPTER III.—(Continued.) 


a bigot. 1 should have added, a cruel 





‘‘May the curse av the wake an’ 
the sufferin’ an’ the oppressed lie 
on his wicked sowl whin he comes 
up for judgment,’’ said the old man 
fervently, as he clasped and raised his 
toil- stained hands to heaven. ‘‘ Ah, 


Se 


By LOUIS BECKE.,. 





HELEN ADAIR 4 


Illustrated by Rk CATON WOODVILLE. 


and merciless one. The severity of 
the sentences he has helped to inflict 
upon unfortunate prisoners for the 
slightest misdemeanours are enough 
to sicken one not entirely devoid of 
humane feelings. I have often won- 














dered, Ida, if he ever thinks of those 





God above! sind some punishment on 
earth to this cruel man before Ye call 
him before Ye. Punish him for that 
bloody day at Parramatta; smite him wid some tirrible afflictin’ disase ; let his 
childhren’s childhren hate and despise his mimory; let the tares an’ the groans 
and the cowld sweat av those he has persecuted an’ murthered os 

‘*Stop, old man,’’ cried the ex-soldier, with a shudder; ‘‘ don’t say any more, 
for God’s sake! You’li put me off eatin’ breakfast, and I’m sharp-set, I can 
tell you, after a thirty-mile ride.”’ 

The old man’s excitement vanished at once. 

‘*Sure, an’ I was forgettin’ ye. Come along wid me to the house.”’ 

Just as Miss Lathom entered the dining-room, her uncle strode up on to the 
verandah with Russ at his heels. 

‘‘Ha! here you are, Ida. Look at this!”’ 
on the table before her. She read it. 


DEAR LATHOM,—I am sorry to say that you will have to entertain two guests instead of 
one. Marsbin came here this evening and coolly informed me that, having heard I was paying 
you a visit, he had decided to come with me, ‘as it would be pleasant for us to travel in 
company.’ Hang the fellow !—Yours, GEORGE HALDANE. 





And he laid Dr. Haldane’s note 


Miss Lathom shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ Very annoying, Uncle Fred. I trust 
he will not stay long.’? She knew her uncle did not like the clergyman. 

‘““So do I, Ida. But I fear he will contrive to spend two or three 
days here, make as much mischief as he can in the settlement by his usual 
ill-timed interferences, and then say something ill-natured about me to the 
Governor.”’ 

‘‘Never mind, Uncle dear. We must try and be as gracious as we can to 
him,’’ said Miss Lathom, who knew that the reverend gentleman stood high in 
the opinion of the authorities at Home and therefore might be of use to her in 
some way or another if she wanted his influence; ‘‘ and, after all, I am told 
that he can be very companionable and unbend himself in a remarkable manner 
after dinner—to gentlemen as well as ladies.’’ 

‘“‘T don’t like the man, Ida. In fact, I sometimes detest him. He is a 
bigot; and has used his powers as a magistrate in a manner that cannot be 
too strongly condemned. He is more hated than any man I know of in the 
colony. The Governor, I may tell you—in confidence, Ida—does not like him, 
and has told me so. But the fellow has great influence at Home; and there 
is this to his credit—he really believes in what he preaches, and no one can 
accuse him of being a hypocrite.”’ 

‘‘Then why do you object to him so much, Uncle Fred? If he is no 
hypocrite, and . . . and has so much influence with those at Home, surely he is 
a man whom it is worth our while to cultivate and make a friend of; and in 
this horrible country we need friends, and fg 

Lathom placed his hand tenderly on his niece’s shoulder. 

‘‘Ida, dear, you can hardly realise how very distasteful it is to me to be 
compelled by my duty to receive this man as my guest. I said that he was a 





sacred words, ‘ Blessed are the merci- 

ful; for they shall obtain mercy’ ? 
Oh, ’tis heartbreaking, saddening, deplorable beyond words that such things 
can be! A man who is supposed to teach the gospel of our Saviour——-’’ 

Ida Lathom shivered. ‘‘ How strangely you talk, Uncle Fred! No one 
would think you were a soldier to hear you speak. And I think we should be 
civil and nice to him. He has great influence—and—and the convicts are 
dreadful characters.”’ 

‘*Ah, Ida, you do not know how I pity them, especially the worst, the most 
vicious, the most degraded. The Governor, thank God, is a humane man, and 
though he may err at times by being over-lenient, ’tis a noble fault. Would that 
there were more men like him in the colony.’’ 

‘“‘Mrs. Feilding says that Mr. Feilding thinks the Governor is making a 
great mistake in pampering and pardoning some of the convicts.’’ 

Lathom made a gesture of contempt. ‘ Feilding is like nearly all the civilian 
officials, my dear. He thinks that the convict system was created for the benefit 
of creatures like himself to fatten upon. God knows that some of the military 
men here are bad enough, but the civilians are worse. Feilding himself, in 
England, was only a vulgar little clerk to a pettifogging Old Bailey lawyer, and 
by some mischance was given an appointment here. As for Mrs. Feilding, she 
is but a shallow-brained chattering idiot, with no thought beyond dress, and an 
intense desire to hang on to the Governor’s coat-tails.’’ 

Then the irate commandant of Waringa strode out to attend to some of the 
many duties which always demanded his attention, and of which he was never 
neglectful. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Shortly before eleven o’clock the expected visitors arrived, Dr. Haldane and the 
clergyman riding abreast, and followed by the latter’s two armed servants, one 
of whom led a packhorse. Lathom met them at the steps and bade them 
welcome, and the two attendants were sent off to the servants’ quarters, where 
they would have ample opportunity to exchange gossip and talk about their 
respective masters. 

‘*Come in, gentlemen, come in,’’ said the commandant, as he shook hands 
with his guests. ‘‘ My niece begs of you to come to her first before going to your 
rooms. She will not detain you longer than is necessary for you to take a little 
refreshment, of which I am sure you stand in need after so long and so hot a 
ride.’”’ 


‘Indeed, Lathom, it is most thoughtful of her; for, unlike our reverend friend 
here, I can never restrain my carnal longings when I know that liquid refresh- 
ment is near’’; and Haldane, a huge, broad-shouldered, square-faced man, slapped 
Lathom on the shoulder, and laughed boisterously. 

‘The weather has indeed been most ungracious,’’ said the clergyman in slow, 
harsh, ponderous tones, as he walked towards the dining-room, ‘‘ but yet, we 
must not presume to question the decree of an all-wise Providence. Hum, ha!” 


’ 
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Miss Lathom came forward with outstretched hand. 
‘‘ This is indeed an unexpected pleasure, Mr. Marsbin. 
I was so charmed when my uncle told me that we 
should have the honour of your company.’’ 

The clergyman bowed over the white hand and 
murmured something inaudible, though it ended with 
his usual half-coughed ‘‘ Hum, ha!’’ with which he 
invariably closed even the shortest remark; then the 
young lady greeted Haldane (whom she sincerely hated, 
and who knew it), and indicated, with a bright smile 
the spirit-stand and wine-decanters on the table. 

‘« Now, Uncle Fred, I shall leave you to look after 
Mr. Marsbin and the doctor until luncheon; I have 
no doubt but that presently you will all have much to 
say to each other. To you, Mr. Marsbin, who have 
so lately been in Sydney, I look to tell me all the 
latest news. Uncle never thinks of me in that respect. 
He brings me the Sydney Gazeffe with an air of 
triumph, and thinks he has achieved marvels ; 
when, as you know, that horrid paper contains no 
news that is not from four to six months old; and I 
really dread to open it, for one-half of it is occupied 
with shipping matters, and the other half with notices 
of absconded prisoners and of official reports.’’ 

‘‘The mournful exigencies of the condition of this 
colony—largely populated by a criminal and godless 
community of persons of innate depravity of mind— 
necessitate, my dear young lady, a dignified austerity of 
tone in the newspaper Press of the colony, an austerity 
that later on, when a better condition of life prevails, 
may—and J personally shall not be averse to such a 
departure—give place to the lighter and less momentous 
things of life, and chronicle the gaieties and harmless 
frivolities that are inseparable from a more refined 
society. Hum, ha!”’ 

As he spoke the clergyman sank slowly back into 
a comfortable chair, and half closed his dull, heavy- 
lidded eyes, and crossed his thick, white, yet shapely 
hands across the long-vanished line of demarcation that 
had once existed between his chest and his stomach. 

Miss Lathom smiled sweetly as Haldane opened the 
door for her, and then Lathom showed the clergyman to 
his room. In a few minutes he returned to the doctor. 

‘* Haldane, old fellow! How glad I am to see you 
again!’’ and in his quiet, undemonstrative manner he 
placed his sun-browned hand on his friend’s arm. 
‘““Com>, let us have another glass of wine together 
before you go to your room.’’ 

‘*Wine, Fred, wine! ‘No, an you love me, no more 
wine.’ I drank claret just now for the proprieties only, 
observe you, my melancholy New Holland knight of 
La Mancha, who is for ever tilting at the impregnable 
fastnesses of official stupidity. No, no wine, my boy, 
but a generous, stiff half-tumblerful of good honest 
brandy with good honest water. I want it—after listen- 
ing to the exordium of our clerical friend.”’ 

Lathom laughed —and his laugh—so Helen often 
thought—was always pleasant to hear. ‘‘ Indeed, you 
shall, George, and I'll join you. You don’t know how 
glad I shall be to see that man’s back. ‘There is some- 
thing so repellent about even his manner of speaking 
that every time he opens his mouth it jars me. No 
wonder the prisoners hate him.’’ 

‘* Hate him!’’ said the doctor, as he poured himself 
out some brandy. ‘I would not like to stand in his 
shoes, Fred. One of these days a bullet will be coming 
out of the bush and take him in the back, and some 
poor wretch—half a dozen perhaps—will dance in the 
air for it. Well, your good health, Fred. How are 
matters progressing at Waringa?”’ 

‘* Fairly well. His Excellency said some very com- 
plimentary things to me in his last letter, and hinted at 
the possibility of his paying a visit here after the worst 
of the summer is over. By the way, my niece is shortly 
returning to Sydney for a few months. — She has latterly 
had several fainting fits, and I am feeling somewhat 
anxious,”’ 

‘Weather has been very trying lately,’’ said the 
doctor, trying to speak with sympathy, but not succeed- 
ing too well in the effort; ‘‘no doubt she will find that 
the sea air will do her good. Do you accompany her ?’”’ 

Lathom shook his head. ‘No, I cannot, unfortu- 
nately; I should not like to apply for leave just now. 
However, she is taking Helen with her, and they can go 
down to Port Hunter very comfortably in the boat, and 
from there by sea to Sydney.”’ 

Haldane nodded. ‘* You ’ll feel lonely. 
me to come and stay a few weeks with you. 
murder some of those ducks in the creek.’’ 

Lathom’s face lit up with pleasure. ‘I shall be 
delighted. ’Tis just like you to suggest what I fear 
will be an inconvenience to you. And yet I quite 
intended to ask you to come.’’ 

“Then it’s settled. I’ll come next week, and kill 
every duck within ten miles.’’ 

During luncheon Mr. Marsbin told Miss Lathom all 
the latest news—the arrival of a fleet of transports under 
the convoy of his Majesty’s ship JAlar/borough; the 
dinner given by the Governor to the captain and officers ; 
the advent of two fresh ‘‘ Methody’’ parsons and two 
‘* Papist’’ priests; the political troubles in Ireland and 
‘‘at home’’; the condition of the penal colony in 
Van Diemen’s Land; the intrusion of American whaling 
and sealing ships into Southern seas, and their alleged 
frequent interferences and collisions with the crews of 
colonial vessels ; and, lastly, the spread of bushranging, 
not only in Van Diemen’s Land, but in New South Wales. 

‘*’Tis indeed a sad state of affairs, my dear young 
lady,’’ he said, after describing an attack made by a 
band of escaped prisoners on the estate of Mr. Feilding, 
only fifty miles from Sydney. ‘‘ Mistaken leniency has 
now grown into such direct maladministration of justice 
that there will be, I fear, such an accession to the 
numbers of these desperately evil men before long that 
human life will be rendered unsafe even in the more 
thickly settled portions of the colony. The troops at 
the disposal of the Governor are few—so few that his 
Excellency does not, I imagine, realise that a com- 
bination of these villains may one day result in a terrible 
massacre of the good, the law-abiding, and even the 
repentant. Hum, ha!’”’ 


Better invite 
I want to 


‘‘Ah, Sir, not that, I trust,” said Lathom quietly ; 
‘individual cases of pillage, ending in murder by some 
case-hardened ruffian, are indeed common enough, but 
the community at large need have no fear of these 
wandering bands of escaped convicts constituting a 
serious menace to their lives by making anything 
beyond a half-hearted raid upon some isolated estate 
such as that of Mr. Feilding. Their main object is to 
obtain food, of which they are always in want. Were 
any of Mr. Feilding’s people maltreated ?’”’ 

‘No blood was shed,’’ replied the clergyman in his 
deep, rasping voice; ‘‘ but the villains seized and bound 
all the servants, plundered the store-room of pro- 
visions and spirits, and openly told Mrs. Feilding that, 
had they found her husband at home, they would have 
cut off his ears and given him a flogging! Little did 
they dream that Mr. Feilding himself was concealed 
above the ceiling of the very room in which they sat 
carousing! Hum, ha!’”’ 

Lathom uttered an angry exclamation of contempt. 
‘*Do you mean to say, Sir, that Mr. Feilding played 
the coward, and left his wife to face a gang of 
escaped convicts? ’Tis monstrous! I have no sympathy 
with him. ’Twould have served him but rightly had they 
carried out their threat.” 

“Oh, Uncle Fred! What could one man do against 
seven ?’’ 

‘*Nothing, perhaps, Ida. Much, most probably. 
But then one must not expect too mych from a creature 
of Feilding’s calibre in time of danger. How such a 
contemptible person was given a responsible position 
passes my comprehension. He is utterly unfitted for 
it—not one single qualification does he possess.’’ 

The clergyman’s fat face darkened, and something 
like a scowl gathered on his coarse fleshy forehead. 
Haldane leant his elbow on the table, and gave his 
host an encouraging nod of interest and sympathy to 
proceed ; for he knew that ‘‘ flogging Feilding ’’ had 
received his appointment as a magistrate of the territory 
through Marsbin’s influence alone, and he was inwardly 
smiling with delight at the clergyman’s discomfiture. 

‘*Go on, Fred,’’ he said; ‘‘I, as you know, am 
deeply interested in this subject, not only as a fellow- 
magistrate with you, reverend Sir’’—and he bowed to 
Mr. Marsbin —‘‘but for other reasons. By heavens, 
Miss Lathom—Sir, I beg your pardon’’—and again he 
bowed solemnly to the clergyman—‘ but ’tis a shocking 
thing to hear that one of his Majesty’s magistrates 
played the cur in the presence of his own wife. Egad! 
did our outspoken King know of such disgraceful con- 
duct, he would make short work——’’ 

‘* Sir, we should thank you to allow Captain Lathom 
to continue,’’ said Marsbin, turning Gown his lips. 
‘* But I presume that his Majesty would feel astonished 
and grieved to learn that in this young country there 
is growing up an indifference—nay, callousness—to the 
principles of law, order, and religion, that can only end 
in rebellion and disaster. Hum, ha! _ Pray proceed, 
Captain Lathom, with your indictment of Mr. Feilding.’’ 

Miss Lathom rose. ‘‘ Now you are going into all 
sorts of things of which a mere woman can have but 
scanty knowledge, so I shall leave you. But I shall 
be bold enough to say that I feel convinced that—that 
the dangerous condition of affairs to which Mr. Marsbin 
alludes so guardedly may be very imminent unless we have 
a Governor sent to us who—who will protect the superior 
classes from the encroachment of emanicipated convicts.’’ 

‘‘Bravo, Ida!’’ laughed Lathom as he opened the 
door. ‘‘’Tis the first time I have heard you speak so 
strongly ’?; and he placed his honest hand caressingly 
on her shoulder as she went out. 

‘*Miss Lathom’s sentiments do her the greatest 
honour, Sir, and I congratulate her on the possession 
of so gifted a mind. ‘Tis eminently pleasing to me, 
Sir, to meet such a lady.’’ And then, all his fighting 
blood up, he looked Lathom squarely in the face. 

‘Now, Sir, let us talk. Put aside the fact of my 
sacred office. Put aside the fact—which I shall now 
avow—that the Home Government, on my recommenda- 
tion alone, appointed Mr. Feilding to the position he 
now occupies, and tell me, Sir, why you object to this 
worthy gentleman? Hum, ha!”’ 

Lathom motioned to his soldier servant, who (with 
Helen) had been waiting, and had discreetly retired out 
of hearing, to bring the spirit-stand. 

‘*Thank you, Walsh. That will do; you need not 
wait. Helen, please see to Miss Lathom. No doubt 
she will like some tea’’; and eager and half angry as 
he was to come to battle with the clergyman, he spoke, 
as was his invariable custom, with a simple courtesy 
that again made Mr. Marsbin turn down his lips and 
then raise his heavy fat-lidded eyes as if appealing to 
Heaven to note that he, at least, did not approve of 
an officer in the King’s service speaking in such an 
unduly gracious manner to a female convict. But 
Lathom was ready for him. 

‘* Now, Mr. Marsbin, we three can talk freely. You 
have asked me why I object to Mr. Feilding as a 
magistrate. In the first place, his legal attainments 
are of the most rudimentary character, and that dis- 
qualification, added to an infirmity of temper, have 
made his decisions notorious throughout the colony; in 
the second, he is not a gentleman, either by birth, edu- 
cation, or instinct, and never having tried to act as one, 
cannot therefore inspire respect either in his brother 
magistrates or in the minds of the public generally ; in 
the third, his intemperate habits, his coarse language, 
and even his personal appearance, render him an object 
of derision and contempt.”’ 

The clergyman was silent. Haldane watched his 
face keenly. Then Lathom resumed— 

‘*] think, Sir, that you, as a clergyman, will most 
heartily agree with me that it is absolutely necessary 
for the maintenance of public decorum and morality, 
and for the present and future welfare of this colony, 
that the private lives of the civilian officials—men who 
bear most weighty responsibilities on their shoulders— 
should be above suspicion.’’ 

‘« Certainly, Sir. I approve of your sentiments.’’ 

‘* Unfortunately, the very reverse obtains in too many 
cases, with the not unnatural result that many thousands 





of men and women who have been sent here for crimes 
against society, instead of being helped to redeem them- 
selves by a proper example being set them by those in 
authority, sink deeper and deeper into vice. Then the 
fearful punishments which follow, instead of being a 
deterrent, act in exacily the reverse manner by rendering 
them indifferent and callous. Is it any worder, then, 
that we hear of these attacks on isolated settlers, these 
burnings and pillages? Ah, Sir, in my opinion our 
convict system is entirely wrong. It punishes with 
terrible severity. It does little to redeem, little to elevate. 
I sincerely trust that its existence will soon be brought to 
an end; for the manner in which it is administered is a 
disgrace and a blot upon the fame of the British nation, 
and will not, I think, much longer be tolerated by the 
free settlers of this colony.’’ 

He paused, and then, with flushed cheeks and 
brightening eyes, went on— 

‘‘This attack on Feilding’s house, now. We all 
know that Feilding has a number of well - armed 
servants, who are quite able to protect him. That they 
did not do so gives me no surprise; no doubt they 
were in collusion with the escaped convicts. And 
yet only five miles from Mr. Feilding’s house is Major 
Waller’s farm, inhabited by but four persons—the major, 
his wife, and his two daughters. Waller himself is, 
as you know, a rheumatic cripple, and unable even to 
hold a pistol in his hand. Yet his house contains 
much more than that of Feilding to tempt any lawlessly 
inclined person. How is it that he has never yet 
been attacked? For seven years he has lived in the 
most absolute security.”’ 

‘‘It has long been known to me, Sir,’’ said Marsbin 
severely, ‘‘that Major Waller has on several occasions 
shown a misplaced sympathy with the criminal classes.”’ 

‘Misplaced! No, Sir, not misplaced, but a human, 
an honourable sympathy—a sympathy that does him 
the greatest credit. As a disciplinarian, he was the 
terror of his regiment; as a gentleman and a Christian, 
he gained the respect and, I firmly believe, in some 
cases, the love and gratitude of certain convicts who were 
rapidly being turned into wild beasts by the floggings 
given them until they came under his control.’’ 

Then seeing that Mr. Marsbin’s face was flushing 
purple with anger, he ceased, and at once became the 
courteous host, with but the one thought of entertaining 
his guests. 

‘* Now, Mr. Marsbin, will you give me the pleasure of 
showing you over the new maize-mill we have just erected 
on the banks of the creek? ’Twill prove, I trust, a great 
boon to the settlers hereabout.”’ ; 

‘* Any enterprise that conduces to the improvement of 
the country has my approval and interest, Sir,’’ said the 
clergyman pompously, as he rose. ‘‘I will accompany 
you with pleasure. Hum, ha!”’ 


CHAPTER V. 

That evening at dinner Lieutenant Willet, the second 
in command to Lathom, was present, having sufficiently 
recovered to accept Lathom’s invitation to meet Mr. 
Marsbin and Dr. Haldane. He was a good-looking 
but slow-moving, dull-witted young man, and had, 
so his superior officer one day had told the doctor, but 
two motives for existing at all—sleeping and eating. 
Miss Lathom, who, when she first came to Waringa 
to join her uncle, had endeavoured to draw him into a 
flirtation in order to while away the time during Lathom’s 
frequent absences, had so signally failed—purely from 
want of perception on the part of Mr. Willet—that she 
had abandoned the attempt in disgust after a few weeks. 
For although Lieutenant Willet was always pleased to 
accept an invitation from the Captain’s beautiful niece 
(or anyone else) to lunch or dinner, he invariably went 
to sleep as soon as he had satisfied his appetite, which 
was always very robust, even when he declared he felt 
ill, and was barely able to attend to his military duties. 

In addition to Miss Lathom, there was another lady— 
Mrs. McNab, a round-faced, merry-hearted little Scots- 
woman, who, with her husband, Captain McNab, lived 
six or seven miles down the river from Waringa. He 
was a retired naval officer, who, after a long and honour- 
able career in the Service—the latter years of which 
were spent in Australian waters—had received a large 
grant of land from the Crown in the neighbourhood of 
Waringa, where he was rapidly becoming a man of 
flocks and herds. 

Lathom had a sincere regard for McNab and his 
wife— whom the ex-captain had married late in life, 
and who was the daughter of one of the colonial 
ofticials—and knew that they would be glad to meet 
Haldane, for not only was he a friend, but a fellow- 
countryman of theirs. 

“ Why, how is this, Mrs. McNab ?”’’ he said to her 
when she rode up alone. ‘‘ Where is McNab?” 

‘‘He is so sorry, Captain Lathom, but he cannot 
come. He is expecting a visitor from Sydney this 
evening or to-morrow morning, and begs you and Miss 
Lathom to excuse him.”’ 

‘‘ Ah, well, you have come, so we’ll forgive him. 
Haldane will be sorry, and so will my niece, as she is going 
to Sydney for a few months, as she told you in her note.”’ 

“And, indeed, Hector wished very much to come. 
But this visitor—a Mr. Lugard—appears to be a friend 
of the Governor, who has written to Hector and ask: d 
him to do all he can to help him with regard to some 
inquiries he is making concerning some missing person 
or persons—prisoners, I imagine, from what Hector said. 
And then he—the coming visitor, I mean—has also been 
recommended to Hector by the Commissary-General, 
so you see it would not do for my husband to be away 
from home when he arrives. Hector is like you, Captain 
Lathom, in his admiration for the Governor, and is 
always glad to be able to oblige him in any way.”’ 

‘“Yes, indeed; I know that. Has your visitor just 
arrived from England ?’’ ’ 

‘‘Oh, no, from Batavia. He came to Sydney in the 
Dutch vessel the Zeeuwarden, which arrived there a few 
weeks ago. From what Hector said to me he seems to 
be a person of means, who has come to the colony solely 
for the purpose I mentioned.”’ 








‘‘ Well, I am sure we shall be glad to see him at 
Waringa if he makes any stay with you,’’ said Lathom 
politely, but truthfully; for he was always glad to see 
and entertain any stranger. 

Dinner was to be served at six o’clock. An hour 
before that time Helen was in the garden picking some 
of the few remaining flowers to adorn the dinner- 
table, at which she was to wait—a duty she especially 
detested when visitors were present, but which she 
never tried to avoid—when old Tim limped up towards 
her, carrying in his hand a bunch of wild convolvulus 
flowers. 

‘« Thank you, Tim,”’ she said gratefully, ‘‘ that is just 
the very thing I wanted, but I had not the time to go 
down to the creek for some, and the table would not 
look at all nice with only these few poor flowers from 
the garden.”’ 

‘*Yis, yis, dear,’’ he said in low tones; ‘‘ but ’twas 


’ 


not to bring ye the 
flowers I came.”’ 
He looked round 


carefully to see that no 
one was near them, and 
then quickly slipped a 
small, tightly rolled-up 
piece of paper into her 
hand. 

“’Tis a letther for 
ye, dear. Hide it away, 


darlin’, hide it away, 
till ye can rade _ it 
alone.’’ 

She slipped it into 


the bosom of her dress, 
and as she proceeded to 
arrange the wild flowers 
which the old man had 
brought, her hands 
trembled. 
‘“ On, 
don’t go 


Tim, 
away just 
yet. You must tell 
me. . Take up 
that fork, and pretend 
to dig about the _bor- 
der, and I shall sit 
down here, near you. 
Quick, Tim, do be 
quick. Miss Lathom 
may come here at any 
moment. Who gave you 
the letter ?’’ 


Tim, 


Tim took up the 
garden fork and pro- 
ceeded to turn up 


the soil in a leisurely 
manner, as Helen sat 
down on the border and 
again re-sorted her 
flowers. 

‘*?Twas wan av the 
boat’s crew, darlin’; ye 
know the man, sure— 
Martin Roche, the lifer. 
’Twas given to him in 
Newcastle by another 
man, who brought it 
from Sydney. Says 
Roche to me the 
mornin’, ‘I’ve a bit av 
a letther for Helen 
Cronin; will ye give it 
to her ?’ an’ wid that he 
slips it into me hand 
and tould me ’twas 
given to him in New- 
castle. An’ it’s wishin’ 
ye lashins av good news 
in it I am.”’ 

‘*Thank you, Tim, 
I hope it does. You 
are a true friend to me, 
Tim. Some day, per- 
haps, I may be able to 
help you as you are now 
helping me,’’ said 
Helen. ‘‘ Now go away, 
please. Here is Miss 
Lathom coming.”’ 

Old Tim’s withered 
face screwed up into 
an expression of angry 
contempt. ‘‘Aye, darlin’ 
I see her, an’ the ‘dirthy, 
ugly ould man’ who 
stumps about wid his 
lame fut will get away 
fast enough.”’ 

He limped away as Miss Lathom came up. 

‘*Are fhose all the flowers you have, Helen ? 

** Yes, Miss.”’ 

‘* Well, I must make them do. But I think you 
might have had more, considering the time you fritter 
away over the garden. Bring them in at once, then 
change your dress, and do try to appear with a less 
flushed face at dinner-time. If there is anything that 
annoys me it is to see you with a flushed face. I want 
the servants to look as cool as possible, and I really 
wanted you to look nice this evening, as Mr. Marsbin is 
here. But you never consider my wishes.’’ 

Helen made ne answer as she took up the flowers and 
followed her mistress to the house. At any other time 
Miss Lathom’s contemptuously patronising manner of 
speaking to her might have filled her with a- dulled 
resentment, but now she was too excited to think of 
aught else than the little roll of paper in the bosom of 
her dress. As soon as she entered the house she went 
to her room, and, hurriedly tearing off the soiled 
outer covering of coarse paper with which the envelope 
containing the letter was enwrapped, she looked for the 
address on the envelope itself, but found it was blank. 
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Breaking the wafer seal, she took out a small sheet 
of paper, on which was written— 

A friend, who brings good news, is coming. Wait patiently ; 
for liberty is near for father and for child.—ANNALONG. 

The girl pressed the paper to her lips, and then fell 
on her knees and breathed a silent prayer. Who was 
the writer of the few words she ate 1 not conjecture, 
but they filled her with joyful hopes, and as she donned 
another dress in lieu of that which she had been wear- 
ing, her veins tingled with excitement and expectation. 
For Annalong had once been her home in_ far-off 
Ireland, and there she had been born, and no one in 
all Australia but her own convict father knew of it, 
so perhaps this unknown friend who had sent this letter 
by friendly hands had seen him. Ah, her dear father! 


How she longed to throw her arms around his neck and 
weep out her sorrows on his bosom, and tell him how 
she had followed him through scenes of degradation and 





“7 can never restrain my carnal longings when I know that liquid refreshment is near.” 


misery unutterable, so that even if it were but to see each 
other once more in this life they might die together ! 

Hastily brushing her hair as Miss Lathom gave the 
bell an impatient ring, she walked along the verandah 
to the dining-room, and presently, with Walsh, was 
busied in carrying in the dinner. Haldane, who always 
spoke kindly to her, gave her a cheerful nod as he took 
his place at the table, so also did Mrs. McNab, while 
even Mr. Marsbin looked at her somewhat approvingly. 

“Well, Mrs. MecNab,’’ said Haldane presently, 
‘what fresh news from Sydney ? Lathom tells me that 
McNab had letters yesterday.”’ 

‘* Nothing of great importance, Doctor, except that the 
paper is full of the doings of the bushranger Hewitt.”’ 

Helen started, and her face paled, then flushed 
again at the mention of the name ‘‘ Hewitt.’’ 

‘‘Ha, that villain!’’ exclaimed the clergyman. 
‘“*And pray, Madam, of what fresh crime has he been 
guilty ?’’ 

‘*Something very daring this time. 
like an exploit of Claude Duval, and the more so 
inasmuch that there was a young—and of course beau- 
tiful, we must suppose—lady who figures in it.’ 


Indeed, it reads 


*‘ And I am told that Hewitt is a remarkably hand- 
some young Irishman,"’ said Lathom, with a laugh. 
‘Pray go on, Mrs. McNab.’’ 

“Well, it seems that Major Cartwright and a 
number of the military have been scouring the bush in 
the vicinity of Port Macquarie for some weeks past in 
the hope of catching Hewitt, who, as you know, suc- 
ceeded in escaping from Port Arthur, in Van Diemen’s 
Land, nearly two years ago. Why he came to this 
colony is a mystery, as he could very easily have escaped 
to America in the sealing-vessel which took him away 
from Van Diemen’s Land. But the sealing- ship put 
into Sydney, and Hewitt went ashore there, although 
he must have known there was a hue-and-cry, as there 
always is if the escapee is an Irish political prisoner. 
However, he succeeded in secreting himself somewhere 
near Sydney, and the next heard of him was his way- 
laying the Commissary-General at Hunter's Hill and 
robbing him of two hun- 
dred pounds in gold. 
Then he appears to have 
made his way north- 
ward along the coast- 
line—first to Newcastle, 
and from there to Port 
Macquarie.”’ 

** Plucky fellow,”’ 
said Lieutenant Willet ; 
**shouldn’t like to at- 
tempt such a thing my- 
self.’’ 

‘*The mere reck 
lessness of a hardened 
and criminal nature, 
Sir, cannot be called 
‘pluck.’ It is but what 
might be expected of a 
man whose hand is 
against that of lawful 
authority, and who was 
sentenced to transport- 
ation as a_ seditious 
person. Hum, ha!’”’ 

Haldane’s eyes 
twinkled. ‘‘ Exactly, Sir. 
No doubt he is a man 
who would not hesitate 


to rob the Governor 
himself. But we*await 
your. story, Mrs. 


McNab.” 

‘* Well, he seems to 
have found several safe 
hiding-places along the 
coast, quite close to the 
towns, and one day he 
actually appeared in the 
streets of Port Mac- 
quarie riding a beautiful 
horse, which he had 
stolen from Colonel 
Douglas Stacey, of 
Rolland’s Plains. He 
put up at the hotel, 
made the acquaintance 
of a number of the 
civilian authorities, and 
asked them many ques- 
tions concerning the 
prisoners there es- 
pecially those from Ire- 
land—made notes in a 
pocket-book, spent 
money lavishly in re- 
freshments, and finally 
rode off to Major Cart- 
wright’s house and in- 
quired for him.’’ 

‘* The effrontery of 
the villain !’’ ejaculated 
the clergyman. 

‘*The Major, it so 
happened, was not at 


home, but Mrs. Cart- 
wright was, and the 
gentlemanly stranger, 


who introduced himself 
as ‘Mr. Vincent,’ and 
represented himself asa 
personal friend of Lord 
De Frere, who is Mrs. 
Cartwright's father, 
actually had lunch with 


her. And he certainly 
did know not only 
Lord De _ Frere, but 
the De Frere estates 


in Ireland very well; 
and told Mrs. Cartwright that he had often nursed her 
on his knee when she was a baby. Then he went off, 
saying he would call again when the Major returned 
home. ‘The next heard of him was that he had been to 
Major Innes’s place at Lake Innes, where he was also 
hospitably entertained as ‘ Mr. Vincent.’ From Major 
Innes he heard that the Government schooner from 
Sydney to Port Macquarie had put into Camden Haven 
through stress of weather, and that Judge Gibson and 
Miss Gibson, his daughter, were passengers; also that 
there was over nine hundred pounds on board—officials’ 
salaries and soldiers’ pay.’’ 

‘* Ha, this zs interesting,’’ said Haldane. 

Mrs. McNab smiled and resumed: ‘‘ He remarked to 
Major Innes that he trusted the schooner was well 
manned, as there were, he had heard, several escaped 
convicts in the vicinity of Camden Haven, men who 
would not hesitate to attempt to capture the Adzth. 
Poor Major Innes fell into the trap, and said that 
there were but six persons on board, exclusive of the 
captain and Judge Gibson and his daughter.’’ 

‘*Ah, Mrs. McNab,”’ said Lathom, ‘I think I can 
guess what followed.’’ 

(Zo be continued.) 
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N Sir Frederick Cook’s art collection at 

Doughty House, Richmond, Dr, Charles 
Waldstein recently had occasion to observe 
the head of the statue here depicted, and 
was struck with its extraordinary like- 
ness to the work of Praxiteles, Closer study 
convinced him that the head, which had 
been fastened to a body reconstructed from 
fragments, must be the work of that period 


THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE PRAXITELEAN HEAD. 
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Jeams for the race are formed by two girls blindfolded and driven by a youth. 
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THE SO-CALLED ‘ ADONIS.” 





PRAXITELEAN HEAD, PROBABLY OF EROS. 


A PRAXITELEAN HEAD AT 


A BLINDFOLD RACE 


Drawn By L. SABATTIER. 


ON A COURSE STREWN WiTH EMPTY 


and school Dr. Waldstein’s arguments in 
favour of the Praxitelean origin of the head 
are briefly summarised in the article which 
appears in this issue. ‘The modelling of the 
mouth is especially beautiful, and should be 
examined with a magnifying-glass. "The ex- 


quisite moulding of the locks and features and 
the refined finish of the marble point to the 
fourth century B.C, as the date of the work, 


BOTTLES. 


The object is to knock down as few bottles as possible on the way to the winning-post. 
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ROYAL PATRONAGE OF AQUATICS: THE CONTEST FOR THE KING’S CUP. 


Drawine sy Ratpu Cieaver; Prorocrapns sy Rowpen. 
































THE INTERNATIONAL DISPLAY OF HIGH DIVING AT HIGHGATE, E. TELLANDER, THE WINNER OF THE GRACEFUL DIVING COMPETITION 
JULY Il. AT HIGHGATE, 











THE KING AND QUEEN AT THE BATH CLUB, JULY 10: SKETCHES DURING THE DISPLAY. 


The conditions of the international contest for the cup presented to the Life Saving Society by the King stipulate that there shall be three races before it is won—a furlong race on the breast, a 

quarter-mile and a half-mile using any stroke. The quarter-mile race was held at the Bath Club on July 10, in the presence of the King and Queen and a distinguished party, and was won for 

England by D. Billington. The other two races were swum in Highcate Ponds on the following day. W. Robinson, of the Liverpool Club, won the breast-stroke race, and F. A. Jarvis the half-mile. 
England thus secured the trophy. A display of swimming, diving, and life-saving, in which a body of police in uniform took part, was also given at the Bath Club. 











NOVELISTS’ NEW WORK. 


The Valkyries: A Romance founded on Wagner’s Opera. 
Benson. (London: Dean and Son. 6s.) 


The Undersong. By H.C. Macliwaine. 


In the Days of Goldsmith. Wy M. McD. 
John Long. 6s.) 


By E. F. 


(Westminster: Constable. 6s.) 


Bodkin, K.C. 


(London : 


Fimmy. (London: F. V. White. 6s.) 


The Luck of Barerakes, Vy Caroline Marriage. 


By John Strange Winter. 
London: Heinemann. 6s.) 
A Gentleman of the South, Edited by William Garrott Brown. (London: 
Macmillan.) 
lt Came to Pass. (London: F. V. White. 6s.) 


(New York: 


By G. Manville Fenn. 

Anne Carmel. Brey Gwendolen Overton. The Macmillan 
Company. 6s.) 

Sarah Tuldon. 


Ardina Doran. 


By Orme Agnus. (London: Ward, Lock. 6s.) 


By Susan Christian. (London: Sm‘th, Elder. 6s.) 


‘““The Valkyries,’’ say the publishers, ‘‘is the first 
of a series of romances founded on the themes of the 
grand operas which the publishers have in preparation.”’ 
The announcement is somewhat vague with regard to 
those future publications, because we are left in doubt 
whether other lyrical dramas than those of the great 
German master are included in the scheme. It may, 
however, be taken for/granted that the compositions of 
the author of ‘‘ Lohengrin’’ will be absolutely com- 
plete; and as such the project deserves the greatest 
encouragement, apart from the very attractive manner 
materially and the artistic and literary excellence with 
which the initial book has been offered to the public. 
There are perhaps in the whole of Europe, and apart 
from the Universities, not a thousand people who 
know the ‘‘Nibelungen Lied’’ from beginning to 
end; there are not five thousand who are thoroughly 
conversant with each of the stories separately. The 
reason is not far to seek. There is, to begin with, the 
difficulty of the language in the original, which puzzles 
even the German, though not the educated Dutchman 
who knows German. Secondly, there is the . very 
grandeur of the subject throughout, which is also apt 
to pall. ‘It is,’’ says Heine, ‘‘a language of granite, 
and the verses are roughly hewn rhymed _ blocks.’’ 
There have been, it is true, translations, enhanced, as 
the learned translators flattered themselves, by copious 
notes and comments; but, inasmuch as these bore 
upon philological and ethnological points, they have 
only added to the difficulty of the ordinary reader. 
Mr. Benson’s story is straightforwardly and not 
inelegantly told, and, for all that, as comprehensive 
as it needs be. 


The six Australian stories in ‘‘ The Undersong ”’ 
are so stirring, run with such-a brisk and lively swing, 
and have in them so much interesting detail that one 
regrets they are but six, and grudges the remaining 
pages to other subjects. Australia, the raw, new, sun- 
dried continent, does not lend itself to subtle drawing ; 
it is harsh in light and shade: Mr. Macllwaine’s bluff 
treatment suits its crude romance admirably. His 
‘‘yarns ’’—the term expresses them—are long-winded ; 
but then they are such tales as an adventurous spirit 
might delight in telling in a well-earned leisure, his 
mind giving up its vivid remembrances of the alternate 
bounty and cruelty of the Australian seasons. ‘‘ The 
Twilight Reef,’? which is the best story in the 
book, is one that must be true in everything that 
matters; anyone who has foregathered with bushmen— 
or bushwomen—will note its accurate descriptions of the 
thirst tragedies, the deaths in the desert that come from 
a moment’s carelessness, an accident to the water-bag 
and its priceless burden. To those who make acquaint- 
ance of these matters from books alone, we recommend 
‘‘The Undersong,’’ wherein they will find portrayed, 
with a scrupulous truthfulness, the things that befall the 
men of their own blood who are making Empire in lands 
that were, a generation since, uncharted desert. The 
other stories vary the theme; but the impression that 
remains most clearly as one closes the book is that in 
Australia, as in Western America, the Anglo-Saxon has 
found the work that best suits his peculiar talent for 
perseverance against odds and in unlikely places. 


Mr. Bodkin’s new novel covers very well - worn 
ground. There is no reason in particular why anyone 
who has read Mr. Frankfort Moore’s ‘ Jessamy 
Bride,’’ which treated in a-manner which may or may 
not have been legitimate, but was at least interesting, 
the real love-story of Oliver Goldsmith, should embark 
upon a less interesting account of an imaginary romance 
in the poet’s career. The book also unwittingly chal- 
lenges comparison with Besant’s stories of eighteenth- 
century London, with the result that Mr. Bodkin’s 
knowledge of his szse-en-scéne appears slight. But it 
is a pleasant enough story on conventional lines, the 
plot turning on the history of a will, the characters 
including a beautiful actress, her middle-aged and 
very worthy lover (Goldsmith himself), and her 
younger, less distinguished, but more successful swain. 
The bad characters are very stagey, and the com- 
plications about the will such as only one of his 
Majesty’s counsel learned in the law would venture to 
pass off upon a lay public. Great men walk through 
the pages: Johnson, of course, Burke, Garrick, Boswell, 
and the rest of the well-known company. Mr. Bodkin 
surely libels Boswell, who was not a cad; and he makes 
far too much of an Admirable Crichton out of Goldsmith, 
who thinks nothing of spitting a Mohock on his sword 
in the cause of distressed beauty. The poet in real life 
was plucky enough, but the fiasco which occurred on 
the only occasion on which he is recorded as trving 
to chastise the insolent makes this alleged prowess a 
little out of keeping. The fact is, we take it, that to 
a great writer who really possessed some of the best 
qualities of the Irish nature his compatriot, Mr. Bodkin, 


THE 


is anxious to attribute all the rest. 
becomes a first-rate fighting man. 


So poor Goldy 


Save that it closes with the toll, instead of the peal, 
of bells, John Strange Winter’s latest novel presents a 
comparatively commonplace theme. It is a story of 
shadows, the depressing shadows cast by unpleasant 
coming events, and, in spite of the fact that the author 
succeeds in confining the depression to the characters 
figuring in her book, is not likely to cause much flutter in 
literary dove-cots. ‘‘ Jimmy’’ is the son of a banker, 
and is engaged to marry one of the two motherless 
daughters of his father’s partner. Extravagance and 
unsuccessful speculation cause him to borrow securities 
from the safe, with the usual idea of replacing after use. 
His father discovers the theft, and his fiancée’s father 
the culprit. The latter, in order to save his daughter 
pain, quixotically, and most will argue unwisely, takes 
the burden of the ‘‘ irregularity ’’ on his own shoulders, 
and gives Jimmy three years in which to recover his 
moral footing; the former insists that affairs cannot 
be carried on as before, and allows his partner’s resig- 
nation. After the customary complications engendered 
by the secrecy of those ill fitted for concealing, Jimmy 
has the manliness to confess to his father on the verge of 
the dissolution of partnership, is promptly dismissed from 
the bank, and enlists in a regiment ordered to South 
Africa. In due time he returns, but he is still some 
degrees removed from the status of the ideal hero of 
romance, and one cannot but feel that it was fortunate 
for Marion Denbigh that he died with such dramatic 
suddenness. If uninspired and uninspiring, however, 
the novel is agreeably written, and will doubtless be 
appreciated amongst the class who do not care to read 
as the Scot is unkindly said to joke. The author, by 
the way, makes a curious slip in referring to a photo- 
graph of her hero, which is said to be taken ‘‘by a 
brother officer’’ before he himself has won his com- 
mission ; and why will she allow Miss Denbigh to speak 
of her ‘‘ young man’”’? 


The moral lesson of ‘‘ The Luck of Barerakes,’’ by 
Caroline Marriage, is thrust home with a relentlessness 
which is one of the strongest characteristics of a powerful 
story. The lifelong consequences of a passing lust, a 
gusty passion, the dreary expiation of sin turned to speedy 
dust and ashes in the mouth of the sinner, are relieved 
by no miracle, set aside by no saving device forged, 
in defiance of the common rule of life, by the author’s 
ingenuity. The book, judged by the merit of this decision 
alone, would be worth attention; but there is more in it. 
It contains an excellent picture of life in the Yorkshire 
dales a hundred years ago, and there is no little skill in 
the character-drawing, and the contrasting of types with 
which it is filled. It has its faults, of course, the faults 
of. the novice—redundancy of detail, an uncertain grip 
which leaves some of its principal incidents confused ; 
a lack, in brief, of selection; and it should have been 
brought to a more abrupt and forceful conclusion. That, 
no doubt, is also life as it is; life that wears out, rusts 
out, and comes to no dramatic end of its entanglements ; 
but here the artist might well have been allowed 
to take precedence of the photographer. The book 
begins with a headlong plunge into a repellent situation ; 
a bold move which arrests the reader’s attention— 
captures it by force—upon the threshold. It might be 
more direct and clearer, it could not be more courageous ; 
and its promise is remarkable. 


Mr. William Garrott Brown informs us that ‘‘ A 
Gentleman of the South” is a portion of the memoirs 
of a certain Colonel Stanton Elmore, who served in the 
American Civil War on the Southern side, and died 
towards the end of the last century. Of course there 
‘*never was no sich person.’’ Colonel Elmore belongs 
to the convention of the fictitious gentlemen who die in 
order that novel - writers may edit their family papers. 
Mr. Brown’s performance in this line is not impressive. 
His pattern of Southern chivalry is a certain Henry 
Selden, who has the misfortune to kill a friend in a duel, 
and then refuses to carry on the vendetta with the dead 
man’s kindred. This is resented by one of them, a maniac 
who thirsts for blood. Mr. Brown, has not yet learned 
that maniacs in fiction are now intolerable. We could 
stand Rochester’s wife in ‘‘ Jane Eyre,’’ and the insanity 
of Miss Braddon’s early heroines ; but nowadays a novel 
which turns on the symptoms of a criminal lunatic is 
unspeakably dreary. Unluckily Mr. Brown is not original 
in any direction. His old negro retainers are bores of 
the first magnitude, and his young lovers are nearly as 
bad. Worst of all, there is a prevailing sentimentality 
of the sickliest kind, which Mr. Brown mistakes for manly 
virtue. None of his people bears the slightest resemblance 
to life; not even the members of a political committee at 
Washington. Mr. Brown has everything to learn, and 
he had better learn something before he writes again. 


We are not sure which incident in Mr. Manville Fenn’s 
new novel is specially referred to by its title, ‘‘ It Came 
to Pass.’’ A great many things come to pass before its 
fifty-third chapter closes, and they do so in a very old- 
fashioned way. It is not a good way. The story is full 
of happenings which are meant to be tragic, and they 
are set forth with infinite particularity and at the same 
time with infinite irrelevance. In one sense we may 
complain that Mr. Fenn leaves nothing for the reader’s 
imagination to do, but in another sense he leaves every- 
ching. ‘‘A certain man had two daughters and a 
certain woman two sons’’ is the appropriate legend on 
the title-page, and if we do not get to know the man 
and the woman, their sons and daughters, it is not 
for want of plentiful information regarding them. 
Yet any real, intimate knowledge of Mary and Effie 
Dale and Grant and Lister Vine, or of the Doctor or the 
Rector, or any of the Peasegood tribe, we get none. They 
are hollow bodies moved about by outside mechanism. 
They have nothing inside them. The author tells us 
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what they did, but it is left to us to imagine, if we can, 
why they did it, and how they felt when it was in the doing. 
The reader has to recreate the characters.: unless he 
give the puppets life, the scenes are without movement, 
and dead. Imagine this story as told by ‘‘ Zack’’: how 
she would have ‘‘cut the cackle,’’ and in ten moving 
pages pictured Grant and Lister Vine, living beings, 
in spiritual juxtaposition! As it is, in all the several 
hundred pages of ‘‘ It Came to Pass’’ they never once 
seem to breathe. 


“Anne Carmel”’ is a love-story of a somewhat 
unusual order, and the reader’s interest is soon caught, 
in spite of the teasing, meandering sentences that seem 
at first to be purposely ambiguous in spite of a superficial 
air of simplicity. But perhaps the writer—Gwendolen 
Overton—as well as the reader, is feeling her way, for 
the trouble lessens as the interest deepens. There is 
nothing conventional in this story of life in a French- 
Canadian village, unless, indeed, in the attitude of the 
villagers towards the Curé and his sister. About Anne 
Carmel herself and about her brother Jean there is a 
suggestion of primitive strength and freedom, which they 


* doubtless owed to the wild, adventurous blood that ran in 


their veins. And when love came to Anne it was with all 
the force of a primeval passion, which brought up all 
that was lawless and reckless in her nature, and yet 
did not rob her of a kind of savage nobility. It is 
Mr. Stevenson who, writing of love, says that although 
the lion is undoubtedly the King of Beasts, he is 
scarcely suitable for a domestic pet. To Anne’s love 
the test of domesticity was- never applied, but to those 
who care to follow her fortunes we commend this book, 
which attracts and holds the reader in spite of, rather 
than because of, the manner in which it is wiitten. But 
Anne is by no means the only attraction: the Curé, with 
his large and simple nature, kind and tender alike to old 
people and to little children, is a striking figure, and the 
stories of the peasant-folk have their own value. 


Water will always rise to its own level, but genius 
apparently knows no such law. Mr. Orme Agnus has 
given us several books, all with decided merits of 
their own, since he gave us ‘‘ Jan Oxber’’; but, to 
be quite frank, he has never again done anything 
to equal his own best work. «And yet it is true that 
in ‘‘Sarah Tuldon’’ there are passages which will 
at least sustain Mr. Agnus’s reputation, albeit they 
add nothing to it. For, when he writes of Sarah in 
her own poor home, of Sarah with her rustic lover, or 
of the same shrewish maid when she hoodwinks the 
young Squire, or pursues her elderly runaway bride- 
groom on horseback through the snow, Mr. Agnus 
is the man after our own heart, his own inimitable 
self. But unfortunately he does not stop there; he 
must needs break fresh ground and adopt the rdéle 
of moralist, for which he is unsuited. His shrew is to 
become a woman—the woman among ten thousand whom 
even Solomon failed to find—-and immediately the interest 
slackens. Sarah is, no doubt, a reformed character, but 
she is no longer interesting, and for pages together 
Mr. Agnus’s story degenerates into a sort of glorified 
tract, in which Sarah is seen preaching and enforcing 
cleanliness among the villagers, reforming a drunken 
doctor, and subduing to a state of milk - and - watery 
affection three men who have loved her with a fierce 
passion. We leave her widowed, but still young, 
beautiful, and vigorous, and Mr. Agnus half promises 
that one day her later career may be set forth. Should 
this promise be made good, we hope that he will forswear 
the tract tendency once and for all, and remember that in 
his own presentments of the Wessex peasant, glowing 
and throbbing as these are with life and colour, he has 
no equal, 


is a novel of the kind that 


”? 


‘*Ardina Doran 
bewildered critics call ‘‘ strikingly clever.’’ It recounts 
at some length the uninteresting career of a supremely 
uninteresting heroine, whom at the last page we know 
rather less well than on the first. And this although— 
or because—the greater part of the book has been spent 
in writing round her emotions. It could be dismissed 
very briefly as an unsuccessful attempt to write cleverly 
but for two considerations: first, Miss Christian has a 
most unusual power of making her readers realise a 
place, not by word-painting, but by taking them through 
it and letting them observe its features ; secondly, one 
character, a minor one (the Vicar’s daughter), is admir- 
ably drawn. ‘The writer has probably given her not one- 
tenth of the attention devoted to the heroine, but the 
minor character is a vivid portrait, whereas Ardina is 
like one of those irritating pictures which we all pro- 
fess to admire nowadays, in which dress and jewels 
and shoes and the shadow falling on the elbow are 
painted with minute exactness, while the face is a 
blur. The men in the book are badly done: we are 
told that they are distinguished politicians, but they 
might as well have been professional cricketers for all 
we know of their characters. The hero wins Ardina 
by burning down after her father’s death the house 
she loves, and thus rendering her homeless. We 
cannot profess much sorrow for her, since she has 
practically proposed to a Viceroy-elect on the strength 
of a little kindly notice bestowed by him upon her 
when a gawky débutante. There is observation in the 
book, but it is half spoiled by Miss Christian’s inability 
to speak out — perhaps to think a thing out. She 
always seems to have something in the background, 
but when we reach the background it is gone. And 
there are irritating tricks. Everybody does odd things 
with his or her wrists. Every sentence begins or ends 
with a dash. The perpetual dash in a writer provokes 
the reader’s frequent stronger malediction. And then 
we return to the old farmhouse and the Vicar’s 
daughter, and wish their creator the power of treating 
essentials as well as she handles minor points. For 
the essentials seem to be handled with her wrists! 


” 
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ELON AND HARROW AT LORD'S: ETON, THE VICTORS, COMING IN FROM FIELDING. 
‘ Eton beat Harrow by an innings and 154 runs. This match, the seventy-ctghth, leaves Eton with a total of twenty-nine wins, and Harrow with thirty-three. 
i, 
Ture Frac-Suie “ Kearsarcr ”? ILLUMINATED.—{Photo. Cribb.] ¢ 
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Machias. San Francisco. Chicago. Kearsarge. 


THE VISIT OF THE UNITED STATES SQUADRON TO BRITISH WATERS: THE VESSELS AT PORTSMOUTH, 


The wvistting squadron, under Admiral Cotton, arrived at Portsmouth on July 7. The vessels were the “‘ Kearsarge” (flagship, descendant of the older “ Kearsarge”’ that destroyed the notorious 


‘Alabama"), the crutsers ** Chicago” and “ San Francisco,” and the gun-boat ** Machias.” 
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THe Presipenr. 
THE VINCENNES COMPLIMENT RETURNED AT ALDERSHOT.—THE KING’S REVIEW OF THI. FI 
DRAWN BY R. CATON WOODVILI OUR 


Lhe ompliment hat on 0 doesn p- “ry, a Jy post Veaere enhe : ee hs ee ; 
compliment paid to King Edward during his visit to France, when the Paris garrison was revicwed in his presence at Vincennes, was returned when 
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uccupied a pavilion which reproduced tn its main features that used by the 
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FIRST ARMY CORPS BEFORE PRESIDENT LOUBET, JULY 8: THE ARTILLERY GALLOP PAST. 
OUR SPECIAL ARTIST AT ALDERSHOT. 


when his Mayesty ordered his. first Army Corps to pay a similar honour to President Loubet. The King took the salute, and Ml. Loubet, with the Queen, 


the Czar during the review of the French army at Rheims two years ago, 
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A JAPANESE EARI’S COURT: THE FIFTH NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION AT OSAKA. 
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Gexerar View or rie Exuipition View rrom tue Fine Arr Haut, witn tue Fountain ** KRwanon”? PLaving 
The exhibition, which ts of an tnternational character, ts devoted to agriculture, forestry, marine products, machinery, the fine arts, l products, transport, and coology. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
THE RBARNACLE’S STORY. 

Yesterday I picked up on the beach a ‘ragment of 
wood to which was attached a grovn of barnacles. 
Under that name there are different animals popularly 
designated. | My barnacles were properly so called. 
They were the representative members of their family. 
Each had a long fleshy stalk, at the end of which the 
animal enclosed in its ‘‘shell’’ was found. Near 
neighbours of the barnacles are found in the shape of 
the little acorn-shells which encrust stones and rocks, 
and which bring disaster to the feet of the bather who 
happens to tread upon them. 


We may try to determine the zoological relations of 
our find by the sea as a very fitting introduction to the 
story of the barnacles at large. From the egg of the 
animal there is developed a creature quite unlike its 
parent. It appears on the scene, first of all, as a little 
actively swimming body called a Nauplius. This 
creature possesses a pear-shaped form. It boasts, like 
Cyclops of old, of a single median eye, and its back is 
protected by a kind of shell. It may moult so as to 
give room for bodily increase, and it may develop 
spinous processes from its body. Later on come three 
pairs of legs, useful for swimming purposes. This 
nauplius-baby ultimately comes to possess two com- 
pound eyes, and, thus provided, attains the end of its 
infantile stage. The next changes are interesting. It 
casts off the gear of infancy, and now develops a double 
shell, which is folded over on each side so as to enclose 
its body. There is no trace yet of any fixture in its 
history, for it is still a free swimming creature. The 
second and third pair of legs have gone the way of all 
flesh, and are replaced by six pairs of limbs used for 
swimming. These project from beneath the shell. It 
also produces a tail, which steers it like a rudder. ‘The 
front pair of ‘‘legs’’ with which the nauplius-baby was 
provided have remained and have grown largely. Their 
future function is important, as we shall shortly observe. 


While in this second (or ‘‘ cypris’’) stage, it is 
asserted by zoologists, the young barnacle does not feed. 
It resembles the salmon in the river, or the butterfly in 
the chrysalis state. It has laid up for itself while in 
the nauplius condition a full store of nourishment, and 
in this way illustrates anew the saying that the child 
is father to the man. Now come the final stages of 
barnacle development. Our cypris attaches itself to some 
fixed body, or, at least, to something or other on which 
it is destined to spend its remaining days. That 
something may be a ship, or a bit of floating wood, or 
the back of a turtle, or even the skin of a whale. The 
process of fixing is interesting in itself. The front pair 
of legs—they are really ‘‘ feelers ’’—grow long, and from 
them passes a cement, or marine glue, which securely 
attaches their possessor. Changes at once begin to appear 
when the fixing is completed. The shell of the cypris is 
replaced by another, that we see in the adult barnacle, 
composed of many pieces. The eyes disappear entirely. 
The mouth parts grow because the barnacle possesses an 
appetite, and demands food. The six pairs of legs of the 
cypris give place to twelve other appendages, which are 
those you see in the full-grown barnacle, sweeping in and 
out of the open shell to waft food to the animal. In this 
way the barnacle’s fourth period has passed, and the 
stage of adult life is now attained. 


Now, from all this history what have we learned 
regarding the real nature of the creature which is fixed 
to the wood? I reply that we have determined its true 
relationships. For, in the first place, we know that 
many animals belonging to a certain crustacean class— 
of which crabs and lobsters are the heads—pass through 
the same stages in the course of their development. 
Likeness in development always implies similarity of 
origin, and blood-relationship. There is a shrimp, for 
example, which passes through a nauplius and other 
stages. The water-fleas of the rivers also begin life in 
this guise, and end it in the cypris stage. Our barnacles 
are degenerate beings somewhat; for, in place of aspir- 
ing to higher things, they become fixed, immobile 
creatures. None the less are they members of the 
crab class. Huxley sumnied it all up when he described 
a barnacle as a degenerate crab fixed head-downwards 
in a shell, and which kicked its food into its mouth 
with its feet. 





From our sea-borne bit of wood with its barnacles 
we thus learn one of the most important lessons which 
natural history has to teach us—the fact that in an 
animal’s development we witness a panoramic picture, 


more or less distinct, of the evolution of its race. The 
interest attaching to the barnacles does not end 
here. Antiquaries will tell you of the ‘* Topographia 


Hibernia ’’ of Giraldus, written in the twelfth century, 
wherein that learned man tells us that many birds 
called ‘“* Bernacz’’ are produced in barnacles and fly 
away into the sea from within the shells. Old Gerard, 
of London, author of the famous ‘‘ Herball,’’ published 
in 1597, gives also an account of certain trees whereon 
shellfishes grow. Out of them, he adds, come ‘the 
living foules we call Barnakles, in the North of England 
Brant Geese, and in Lancashire tree geese.’’? Having 
discoursed of many things, including ‘‘ Grasses, Herbes, 
Shrubs, Trees, Mosses, and certaine Excrescences of the 
Earth,’’ Gerard concludes his history with the recital of 
**this woonder of England. For which,’’ he piously adds, 
‘*God’s name be euer honoured and praised.’’ 


How came our ancients to suppose that the bernicle 
geese were produced from the barnacles of the sea? 
Max Miiller says that confusion of names bred confusion 
of ideas. Bernicle geese were caught in Ireland, which 
is Hibernia, and were first called ‘*‘ Hibernicule.’’ Drop 
the first syllable of this last word and you get Bernicule, 
the name of the geese, confused with Bernaculz, applied 
to the barnacles. Geese and shells became identical, 
and superstition, uncorrected Ly observation, did the 
rest. ANDREW WILSON. 
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CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to Chess Edttor. 


J Venkataraman (Madras).—Solutions acknowledged below. We shall 
be pleased to hear from you at all times. 


J Spa.pinc (Bolton).—It has not come under our notice. 


W Lamerrt (Islington).—You must try again, and take it, as a rule, that 
the solutions of our problems never begin with a check. 


H A Tuomrson.—We must refer you to some work on the openings. 
H J M.—tThanks for your letter. 
A M Sparkr.—Thanks for problem. You may expect a report shortly. 


Correct Soiv1ion or Prositem No. 3084 received from F B (Worth- 
ing); of No. 3085 from Emile Frau {Lyons) and F B (Worthing); of 
No. 3086 from Hereward, W A Lillico (Glasgow), Emile Frau, G Lill 
(Gringley-on-Hill), and H S Brandreth (Weybridge); of No. 3087 from 
J D Tucker (Ilkley), Laura Greaves (Shelton), Emile Frau, W A Lillico 
(Glasgow), Captain J A Challice ‘Great Yarmouth), W Brown (Lurgan), 
Zeus, Reginald Milledge, and Silvio Martinelli | Vienna). 

Correct Sorviions or Pronstem No. 3088 received from Rev. A Mays 
(Bedford), W M Eglington (Birmingham), F J S (Hampstead), G R 
Clelland, Hereward, Emile Frau (Lyons), Clement C Danby, Martin F, 
C E Perugini, Reginald Gordon, J D Tucker (Ilkley), H 5S Brandreth 
(Weybridge), Albert Wolff (Putney), T Roberts, Sorrento, Edith Corser 
(Reigate), W D Easton (Sunderland), Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), J W 
(Campsie), Laura Greaves (Shelton), L Desanges, F Henderson (Leeds), 
R Worters(Canterbury), R H Batsford, and W d’A Barnard (Uppingham). 


Your problem shall appear. 


By F. Hearey. 
BLACK. 
Any move 


So.vution oF Prontem No, 3087. 
WHITE. 
1.0 to Kt sq 
2. Q or Kt mates. 


PROBLEM No. 3090.— By A. W. Danie-. 
BLACK, 
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WHITE, 


White to play, and mate in two moves. 


CHESS IN VIENNA. 
Game played between Messrs. Marco and Migsgs. 
(King’s Gambit.) 

BLACK WHITE 
(Mr. Mieses). (Mr. Marco). 
P to K 4th 17. R takes P 
P takes P A weak move, suggesting the strength of 
Kt to K B 3rd the counter-attack was not fully spalleed. 
Kt to R 4th The hostile a atK Kt ig is yy eS 

an 4 menace to his position, and ought to be 
Pto K Kt 4th dealt with as quickly as possible. 


BLACK 
(Mr. Mieses}. 


WHITE 
(Mr. Marco). 
1. P to K 4th 
2. Pto K B 4th 
3. Kt to K B 3rd 
4- P to K 5th 
5. Bto K and 
6 


. Castles 

Kt takes P is the book continuation, and | 17+ = takes P 
leads to an even game. The text-move, | 18. to K 6th (ch) K to Kt sq 
however, is strong. 19. to Q 7th B to B 4th 

6. P to Q 3rd 20. P to Kt 4th B to Kt 3rd 

7. Pto Q 4th P to Kt sth 21. O takes Q (ch) Kt takes Q 

8. Kt to K sq P takes P 22. R to K 7th 

9. Btakes Kt PB takes B This is fatal. His King is ina position of 


danger, and needs every defence. R to 
B 3rd still gave White a chance Of at least 
Staving off defeat. 


Kt to B 3rd 


10. Q takes B 
11. O to Q sq Kt to B 3rd 
I 


12. Pto B 3rd P tc K R 4th . 
3.0 kK 1 YtoO 22. Kt to QO B 3rd 
—9 y po ae 23. R to K 6th P tks P (dis. ch) 


R to K Bsq 
P to B 7th 
Kt to B 7th (ch) 
<t to Q 6th 
(dis. ch) 
White resigns. 


Kt to K 24. K to R sq 

plpndiee 25. Kt to B 3rd 
26. Kt to R 3rd 
27- K to Kt sq 


15. B to Kt 5th 

The loss of the exchange is compulsory 
on Black, but he turns it to skilful account, 
and from this point the struggle goes in his 


favour. 
16. B takes R Q takes B 








CHESS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Game played in Johannesburg between Messrs. R. W. Borprers 
and E. J. Lee. 
(Centre Counter Gambit.) 
BLACK (Mr. L.) WHITE (Mr. B.) 


A mistake that loses a piece. 


BLACK (Mr. L.) 
It is strange 


white (Mr. B.) 


1. Pto K 4th P to Q 4th 

2. P takes P takes P P to B 4th, > mags move, nhac _ 
3. Kt to Q B 3rd o to Q sq and strong, should have been overlooked. 

4. Kt to B 3rd PtoK Kt 5rd_ | 33. P to K B qth 

5. P to Q 4th B to Kt end 14. KttakesK P Btks Kt at K3 
6. Bto K and Kt to K R 3rd_ | rs. Kt to B sth P takes Kt 

7. B takes Kt B takes 8B 16 B takes R P takes P 

8. Kt to K 4th B to Kt and 17. R toQ s« Kt to Q 2nd 

The opening adopted by Black seems to] 18. B to B 6t Bto B sth 


have been his special favourite in this 19 
tourney. It is, however, here conducted on 
quite original lines. 

9. P to B 3rd P to Kt 3rd 
10. QO to Kt 3rd 

Castling was much better. White is 
altogether too eager to attack against an 
antagonist so clever in biding his time. 
10. B to Kt znd 
11. Kt (B 3) to Kt 5 Pto K jrd 
12. 8 to B 3rd B to Q 4th 
13. Oto B and 


. B takes Kt (ch) Stes B 
20. P takes P to K 3rd (ch) 


The ending is a good study in the art of 
making the most of your advantage in chess, 
as in other things. 


21. K to Q and 
22. K to B 3rd 
23. K R to K sq Q to QO B 3rd 

24. R to K 5th B to ra) 4th (ch) 


White resigns. 


B to R 3rd (ch) 
Castles 
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BIG BASKETS. 


These are not the days of small things. The sportsman 
of the old school who was content to wander a whole 
September day through wet turnip-fields and was proud 
of his ten brace to his own gun is now extinct. His 
degenerate successors crave for a drive and a big 
shoot. The angler, too, has caught something of this 
fever, and is less satisfied with a quiet, contemplative 
time and a fair basket; he craves for more crowded and 
excited incidents, is impatient of mediocre results, and 
longs for something on the grand scale. When the fish 
are not moving to his mind, he would fain make his 
basket with a net, or by some more wholesale process 
than the older, slower way of picking up his trout 
one by one at varying intervals. A well-known peer, 
now deceased, an ardent and really successful clear- 
water worm- fisher, was liberal in promising a dish 
of trout to more of his friends than the fortunes of 
his rod enabled him to supply. When thus baulked, 
however, he found a way of escape by ordering out a 
net and sweeping the finest pools clear, and his fame 
as an expert rose steadily year by year till it transpired 
that his ready gifts were not the fruits of his angling 
skill, but the work of two stalwart gillies with a small- 
meshed net. If you are an angler of some experience, 
you are sceptical regarding the marvellous baskets 
reported from up the water. The gillie who was asked 
to account for such phenomena hit the situation exactly 
when he threw out the suggestion that the baskets were 
not bigger in that quarter, but that the narrators were 
only a little more shameless in their lying. 

Still, at rare intervals, a few times in your life, the 
three-starred days do come when your basket grows 
by steady accretions till its weight becomes a weary 
burden, and your aching shoulders cry out under the 
unwonted strain. These are the days that cling to the 
memory, and if you have any Wordsworthian leanings, 
you sympathise with the poet’s sentiment that found 
in such experiences ‘‘life and food for future years.”’ 
And where is the angler who, as he trudges to the 
river- bank on a fine morning, has not the glowing 
hope, in spite of repeated failures, that this auspicious 
day will produce a record basket brimful of spotted 
trout ? For years he has been waiting for such a 
consummation ; but it is long, long in coming. Heavy 
baskets are exceptional rarities, and come but seldom ; 
and although they are put on record and duly chronicled, 
and the concomitant circumstances in all their par- 
ticularity ofttimes narrated, and handed on, not 
losing anything in the transmission, they occupy a 
disproportionate prominence, an appearance of fre- 
quency contrary to fact. The one happy day is 
remembered while the ninety and nine days of 
mediocre things are ignored or forgotten. The red- 
letter episodes lay hold of the retina, and obliterate 
their duller brethren. 

So many factors go to the making of a perfectly 
successful and ideal fishing day —the state of the 
river, the colour and volume of the water, the condition 
of the weather, the temperature of the air and of the 
stream, the direction and character of the wind, and 
even the mood of the angler himself—that it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the days on which all are 
equally favourable and combine to form a harmonious 
unity will be but few in the fishing calendar. Given 
one factor in opposition, and the success of the day’s 
sport is marred. How easy it is 10 find excuses. for 
indifferent results! Thunder in the air, frost during 
the night, water too clear, the fish glutted with flies 
yesterday and now suffering from repletion, the barometer 
falling with the certainty of a flood in prospect—one or 
other of these apologies may easily be found. Now, if 
it were one’s business to do nothing else but angle 
every day of the angling year, the fisher would be sure 
to hit upon all the good days of the season, and 
would be certain that he had not missed one golden 
opportunity, except, indeed, it were on Sundays, which 
are invariably perfect days for sport. The gillie who 
said that there had been but three good fishing days 
that season, and ‘‘twa o’ them were snappit up wi’ 
the Sawbath,’’ was a philosophic observer. If the 
angler lived by the water’s edge and could see from 
his own door the blending of favourable circumstances, 
things would be different; but your modern fisherman, 
to whom the pastime brings most zest and enjoyment, 
either has odd days only or short periods of holiday, 
when he must take his pleasures under such conditions 
as offer. He cannot select his day—he must trust to 
his luck; and how often is his trust misplaced! As 
often as not he finds, when he has set up his rod, that 
he might as well have been at golf, for his first few 
casts tell him forcibly that the big basket of his dreams 
will not be a fazé accompli that day. The warmth of 
yesterday tempted him; but it has only melted the 
snow on the distant hills, and the river is heavy and 
dark and impossible. The morning was: bright and 
promising, but his heart fails him when he sees the 
volume of water and when he tests its chill temperature. 
No doubt by dint of strenuous labour and _ infinite 
patience he will secure a few stragglers, but as a piece 
of genuine enjoyment his day is a failure. 

Nowhere is the delusive experience of a short-lived 
‘“‘take’’ more common than in fishing for sea-trout. 
These sportive fish come at the fly with a wild vigour 
that is, while it lasts, truly exhilarating; but, as a 
rule, their period of activity is brief, and when full— 
easy man, you think your basket is fated to be full—sud- 
denly the spell is broken, the ‘‘take’’ is over for a 
day, and your catch is after all but moderate. So, too, 
in April, when the brown trout are greediest; but the 
duration of their rise is all too brief; the same experience 
holds. The moral is to be up and doing while the 
movement is rampant, to lose not a moment in landing 
each fish. It is not meet to sit chatting on the bank 
at such a juncture ; this is not the most felicitous oppor- 
tunity for nibbling your lunch or ravelling your cast into 
a Gordian knot. The March Browns are sailing down 
the current like a miniature herring-fleet with brown 
sails spread, and every trout is greedy. Occastonem 
cognosce. 
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Sunlight Soap the Simple , 
There is no labour, no experience necessary with 
SUNLIGHT SOAP. 


Rub it well on the clothes, let them soak, rinse them out, and you will find 
them pure, white, with a fresh odour of the country. 
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EXPERT CHEMISTS 
TEST EACH BATCH 


SWINGIN SOAP 


the Scientific Way. 


Hlalf the wear and tear of clothes washed with common soap is due to the rubbing 
needed to remove the dirt. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP is a scientific cleanser. It dissolves all impurities. 


It does the washing itself, and when the clothes are rinsed 
the stains are cleared away. 


LEVER BROS., Ltd., PORT SUNLIGHT, Cheshire. 
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LADIES’ PAGES. 


‘A I’Union des Nations’’ was the pretty motto which 
the French colony of Soho chose to hang across one of 
the roads leading from Leicester Square into that net- 
work of streets where every second shop has a French 
inscription above it and the Gallic language is heard 
more often than the native tongue. The days were 
pleasant that were dedicated even verbally to ‘‘ The 
Union of the Nations,’’ and there was something posi- 
tively romantic about the fact that the first State Ball of 
King Edward the Seventh’s reign was given in honour of 
the erstwhile peasant lad who now sits worthily as Presi- 
dent in the chief seat of State among our Republican 
neighlLours. A State Ball is one of the most exclusive 
of our own Court entertainments. Multitudes of ladies 
have been to a Drawing-Room who never have seen, 
and never will see, a State Ball. . Nearly every member 
of the royal family was present on this occasion, and 
the gowns were exceptionally beautiful. The immense 
majority of them were white, in one of its shades 
ranging between the clear pallor of chalk and the 
almost yellow of old cream. 


Iler Majesty, whose dress at the gala performance 
at the Opera was white, wore at the Ball pale yellow 
embroidered most exquisitely in mauve orchids. The 
Duchess of Portland was in white satin embroidered 
with pale pink, and her ornaments included many 
emeralds, the whole effect being very artistic. The 
Duchess of Westminster, in white mousseline - de - 
soie worked all over lightly with silver spangles, had 
diamond and turquoise ornaments. The Marchioness 
of Londonderry’s white satin was brocaded with a 
rose, shamrock, and thistle design outlined with gold ; 
the sleeves were very unusual, being long drooping 
ones of tulle almost covered with lace, and caught 
up with very large bows of diamonds near the shoulder. 
There was a complete stomacher of diamonds, and a 
pearl necklace with a diamond one also, and Lady 
Londonderry’s famous high crown of diamonds tipped 
with big pearls completed a magnificent appearance. 
The Countess of Wicklow’s youthful beauty was adorned 
by the long sprays and clusters of pink roses with which 
her white tulle and lace gown was trimmed; and 
Countess Annesley was another beautiful woman in 
white ; accordion-pleated chiffon alternated with panels 
of exquisite silver embroidery caught on with 
large sprays of imitation wisteria in crystal and 
paste, 


Black gowns, though sparingly intermingled, 
contrasted admirably with the white; and when 
elaborately embroidered (as it usually was) in 
jet and worn with many diamonds and pearls 
black carried out its traditional capacity for 
becoming a fair woman’s beauty. Viscountess 
Duncannon’s black mousseline -de-soie was 


WHITE MUSLIN FOR A GARDEN PARTY. 











heavily embroidered in jet and silver; while the Countess 
of Bandon had her black tulle dress embroidered 
all over with a dainty tracery of black sequins, and 
placed above white silk veiled with one layer of 
white chiffon. Pale blue was patronised for some 
very lovely gowns. Lady Ashburton had a dress of 
cloth-of-silver covered with pale-blue chiffon edged with 
a line of embroidery done in brilliants ; a deep swathed 
belt of pale-blue chiffon was edged with lines of this 
brilliant embroidery, and then was pinned down to the 
figure all round with beautiful ornaments in real 
diamonds. Over the bosom dropped chains of pearls. 
Lady Maud Lygon wore pale- blue satin trimmed with 
écru lace flounces on which were placed ruches of pale- 
blue tulle. Lady Angela Forbes had a very pretty and 
youthful dancing -dress of pale- blue chiffon with 
a deep flounce of Brussels lace round the foot, 
and above it an embroidery of fern-leaves in blue 
baby-ribbon with silver and diamanté paillettes fleck- 
ing it all over; the waistband was of blue and _ helio- 
trope chiffon mingled, with long ends of the two 
colours hanging down at the left side. Pink, though 
it is so beautiful an evening colour, was very seldom 
selected. It was worn in the royal circle by Princess 
Louise of Schleswig-Holstein, the deep tone of the satin 
softened by being veiled with white tulle embroidered 
in mother-of-pearl. An original and very beautiful 
dress was the Hon. Mrs. Oliphant’s; there was a 
white satin under-dress, over which came a veiling 
of mousseline painted with clusters of pink roses, 
which gleamed delicately through the over-dress of 
net heavily embroidered in mother-of-pearl. M. Loubet 
must have felt that, at any rate, a Court produces 
splendid spectacles and brilliant gatherings of grace 
and valour. 


Hardly less splendid, albeit less aristocratic, was 
the great Costume Ball held on behalf of the Charing 
Cross Hospital at the Royal Albert Hall. Most of 
the dancing contingent wore fancy dress, but many 
chaperons and ‘‘heavy fathers’’ contented themselves 
with ordinary evening garb. The scene became 
splendid when, half an hour after midnight, the 
arranged dances were given. The ordinary guests 
drew aside into the boxes and edge of the great 
Hall, and into the arena there came the stately men 
and fair ladies who had rehearsed special dances. 
The ‘‘ peeresses’ quadrille’’ was danced by ladies of 
rank all dressed in Louis XV. costumes. Even more 
interesting were the ‘‘ Pavane,’’ or peacock dance, and 
the minuet. The slow stately grace of these dances 
of two centuries ago was charming, and one of the 
prettiest sights imaginable was seen as the ladies and 
their cavaliers, hand held high in hand, passed slowly 
and gracefully, still with the minuet step, across the 
Hall for their exit. 


Mrs. Charles Carson is to be congratulated on 
her very successful garden- party on behalf of the 
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- PEARLS 


Ghe Court Journal. s 
i : ; A Spécialité. 


“The Parisian Diamond Com- ee : 
pany’s pearls and other gems ag, eed 4 

are marvellous, while they are ah an 
set with a_ refinement which os tat 
shows that in this branch of the Py am 
jeweller’s art the Company is . ; oe 
unrivalled.” ei . 





Ge Illustrated Joondon 
Jrews. 


“—._ ‘What lovely woman 
would do at this juncture with- 
out the pearls of the Parisian 
Diamond Company who can 
Say ? 

“It has been unquestionably 
proved that even experts are 
deceived by the lustrous colour 
and quality of these pearls.” 
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Ghe Sketch. 


“Take, for example, the really 
splendid jewels that are con- 
stantly being produced by the 
Parisian Diamond Company, 
which not only rival the costly 
wares of the greatest jewellers, 
but in many instances excel them 
in their beauty and perfection of 
design.” 
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Géhe Spéere. 


“ The Parisian Diamond Com- 
pany’s pearls are matchless, for 
they are indistinguishable from ; 
the real pearls.”’ 


by 
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Ghe Mail and Express. 
(New York.) 
“But everything that one 
sees at the Parisian Diamond 
Company's establishments is 
instinct with good taste and 
perfect workmanship.” 
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Ghe Queen. 


“The pearls of the Parisian j 
Diamond Company now hold I 
a recognised position in the 
fashionable jewellery of the day.” 
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Ge Gentlewoman. 


“In the great movement for 
the more artistic designing of 
jewellery the Parisian Diamond 
Company are playing a prominent 
part. We have for years, let us 
confess it at once, been asleep ~ 
to the artistic value of the decora- i ‘ 
tive influence of jewels.” 
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Che Kent Argus. 


“The famous pearls, the \ 
spécialité of this Company, are { 
a veritable dream of soft milky | 
whiteness, no two alike, but 


changing ever and anon into 
tender iridescent gleams or a 
lovely sheen, thus defying even 
an expert to detect them from 
their costly prototypes.” 


Madame. 


“Dainty to a degree in their 
fine artistic settings, the beau- 
tiful << of the Parisian Dia- 
mond Company have _ justly 
gained a world-wide reputation. 
Among these ornaments there 
are collars of the famous pearls 
which have been brought to such 
perfection by the Parisian Dia- 
mond Company, and now that 
Fashion has decreed that pearls 
and diamonds must be worn in 
lavish profusion, everyone owes 
a debt of gratitude to the 
Parisian Diamond Company.”’ 


Ghe Joady'’s Pictorial. 


*¢ Just a word as to these pearls, for here again the 
patient art that seems scarcely to belong to this hurricd 
twentieth century has copied every gleam. every tinted x 2 r ; si 
shadow and characteristic irregularity of the oyster- : ai ™ 
born product, so that when you have a string of the j 
Parisian Diamond Company’s pearls you do not , : PEARLS 
possess beads, but a lovingly wrought, art-perfected 
imitation of the master worker, Nature, which should 
be prized just as you would prize a rare copy of some A Spécialité. 
world-famous artist’s masterpiece.”’ 
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Actors’ Orphanage. It was held in the extensive 
grounds of The Elms, Avenue Road, St. John’s Wood, 
by permission of Lady Harris, the widow of Sir Augustus, 
the famous manager of Drury Lane. It is quite a 
surprise that there should be so fine and large a garden 
so near the céntre of town, and over a thousand people 
accepted the invitation to spend a few hours on the 
turf and under the great trees of the garden, listening 
to the dramatic entertainment arranged by Mr. Acton 
Bond, and the music organised by Mr. Arthur Wellesley, 
and watching the beautifully dressed and pretty members 
of ‘‘the’’ profession who strolled about. Mrs. Carson 
kept the bar, and was aided by Miss Lily Hanbury, 
in white silk trimmed with lace, and Miss Phyllis 
Broughton, in white mousseline-de-soie and a _ white 
chip hat turned up at one side with a big black ostrich 
feather. Lady Harris wore a lovely gown of Irish lace 
over blue mousseline-de-soie, and a blue tulle hat. Miss 
Esmé Beringer looked handsome in white face-cloth, 
and Mrs. Tree wore a grey and heliotrope flowered 
muslin. 


When Pope Leo XIII. made a marvellous recovery 
from a supposedly fatal illness a few years ago, his extra- 
ordinary vitality was explained to the faithful as having 
been the acceptance by Heaven of the voluntary sacri- 
fice of certain nuns who prayed that the life of one or 
more of their number might be accepted in place of 
that of the supreme Pontiff. The belief that this self- 
sacrifice was accepted by Heaven was widely spread 
among devout Catholics of the lower orders. But 
if such vicarious payment of the penalty of mortality 
were permitted, the Pope might live for ever; for 
assuredly the number of nuns willing to die to preserve 
the Holy Father's life would have been unlimited. 
There are very strange things in Heaven and earth 
all the same, and one of them is exemplified in the 
Sketch of last week, where there is a most curious and 
interesting development of a photographic plate of 
Canon Knox-Little. The Canon is seen to be accom- 
panied by a miniature image of himself, very much 
smaller, not standing in quite the same attitude, 
nor wearing the same expression — in short, the 
camera has clearly revealed the existence of what 
the ancient Egyptians believed in and _ depicted 
upon their monuments under the title of the ‘ Ka.’’ 
This was precisely what is seen in the photograph: a 
miniature reproduction of the individual, which followed 
him everywhere, and was, in fact, the spiritual emanation 
from his personality, showing more clearly than himself, 
because not liable to be altered or concealed by the 


will, the character and past record of the man. The 
‘*Ka’’ was supposed to be the indestructible part of 
the personality —that which would at some future 


time be reincarnated, if possible, in the same body 
preserved by mummifying; but the ‘‘Ka’’ was some- 
how thought also to have had some of the functions 
of a guardian spirit to fulfil, It is curious to see a 
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‘‘Ka’’ in a modern man’s photograph, though it is 
only a photographer’s blunder. 


To deal adequately with the children of the world 
within the limits of a single volume is a task that 
would baffle most men and women, and_ though 
Mortimer and Dorothy Menpes have essayed the task 
in a beautifully prepared book, the measure of their 
success 1s not considerable. Mortimer Menpes is an 
experienced artist, a bold and clever colorist, a skilled 
draughtsman, but his pictures of the children we know 
best fail to suggest the individuality given by the titles. 
There are some cases where the artist is conspicuously 
happy, and others that may be taken on trust, but 
the background often serves as the most pronounced 
connection between the title and the picture, and some 
types are distinctly disappointing. If we were asked to 
look at the work simply as a collection of studies of 
children, criticism might hold its peace, and praise 
could fill its place; but the book aims at realism, and, 


‘in our judgment, fails to hit the mark. The letterpress 


is quite undistinguished. Genuine observation bears 
the same relation to general statements of little interest 
that the bread bore to the sack in Falstaff’s famous 
tavern bill, and the essential matter in the two hundred 
and fifty pages that hold the letterpress might have been 
put into half the space without any loss to the reader. 
‘*World’s Children’’ is a fine subject, but one that 
would demand from a man and a woman all the years 
of their life for its treatment, and even then the life 
might not be long enough, the observation might fail. 
It would be better to leave the children untouched than 
to deal with them in a superficial manner, and we cannot 
avoid the thought that the beautiful book before us has 
not been prepared with the care demanded by the subject- 
matter. <A single volume might have been given to the 
country that artist and author know best with far more 
satisfactory results ; for devotion to one country might 
have given us a complete acquaintance with its 
children. Mr. Menpes did not exhaust Japan in his 
book devoted to the country, and it is impossible 
to avoid the thought that he undertakes too much 
when he seeks to make the whole world his province. 
‘*World’s Children’’ affords no more than a glimpse 
into child lite of some score of countries, and by reason 
of the fascination of the author’s theme we regret 
the limitations of its treatment. The book 
is published by Messrs. A. and C. Black, 
and the price is a sovereign. 





One of our Illustrations shows a garden- 
party gown for the country, in all-white 
hemstitched muslin, with sash and tie of 
blue silk and hat trimmed with white 
and a touch of blue. The other gown is a 
yachting costume in blue serge or canvas, 
with a white piping and small gold buttons 
for decoration. FILOMENA. 








MOTHER AND CHILD. 204 64 months 


The“Allenburys” Foods give Strength and Stamina. and s 


of firm flesh and bone. They promote perfect health, and give Fres 
disorders common to children fed on farinaceous foods, condensed 
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‘**THE GOLDSMITHS,”’ A 
139 & 141, REGENT STREET, Lonpon.| /{\ ©” einos cusrano ano Frum, 


Disues FoR THIS MoNnrTH. 


INSPECTION INVITED. NO IMPORTUNITY TO PURCHASE. i 3 Strawberries & Custard. 
SELECTIONS FORWARDED if ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE , : (A Delightful Summer Dish). 
ON APPROVAL. TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. we | Sliced Bananas & Custard. 


Stewed Cherries & Custard. 
Stewed Gooseberries & Custard. 
Stewed Raspberries & Custard. 
Stewed Red Currants & Custard. 
4, Stewed Prunes & Custard. es 


ov 


‘Nn 
°¢ op Bottled Fruit® 


Rest Electro-Plated Aspareges Tray, with Wire Draining Grid, 
£1 7s. 6d. 
Asparagus Helpers, from 6s. upwards. 


Star-cut Crystal Salad Bowl, 
Silver Rim, £1 18s. ; Best Electro Rim, 21 10s. 
Pair of Fine Helpers to match, 
Silver, 22 28.; Best Electro, 10s, 
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WILSON & GILL ’ THE COLDSMITHS” _ 


4-inch Fine Crystal Ink Bottle, Solid 
12 Fine African Ivory Handle Knives and Forks, in Polished Oak Silver Mounts, and 30-Hour Watch on 
Case, Best Electro-Plated Blades, £83 15s.3 Solid Silver Blades, £8. top, £23; with 8-Day Watch, £4 5s. 








“NOTE THE 
PRICE.” 


Allsopp’s 


Of ALLSOPP’S LAGER the Lancet says: “. . . . a beverage 
of a light character, of excellent palatability, wholesome and refreshing, 
in which the drawbacks of heavy beers do not obtain.” 


Whether taken in the heat 


of the day or the cool: of the ) 


(4 


evening, at lunch, dinner, or | D) 
supper, Allsopp’s Lager is a 


most refreshing and agreeable : CUSTARD 


summer beverage. | POowDER 


ALLSOPP’S LAGER may be obtained of all Licensed Grocers, : PRODUCES THE RICHEST CUSTARD 
Wine and Spirit Merchants and Dealers at 2/- per dozen for Half-Pint WITHOUT EGGS. 


bottles, and Pints at 3/6 per dozen—about the price of ordinary beer. 
The unfailing resource of every successful Hostess, 


and those responsible for Household management. 
RICH IN NUTRIMENT.— DELICATE IN FLAVOR. 


. g aZz e r NO EGGS ! NO RISK I! NO TROUBLE Irs 
& Ge. 
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ART 


master of a new mood and 
a fresh method in the 
seeing and treatment of the 
familiar grey twilight effect 
with the light of the cottage 
window. The scene had 
threatened to become hack- 
neyed, but M. le Sidaner 
has given it an original 
turn. Perhaps his fine sense 
of composition supplies a 
distinction not universal to 
the painters of the school. 
There is no parade of it, 
but he makes it subtly felt. 
The impression of ‘‘ Chartres 
in the Snow,’’ vague as 
it is, achieves a delicacy 
which greater definiteness 
might easily lack. 


Mr. Marchant has also 
been lucky enough to acquire 
in Paris an example of Diaz. 
It has the same rich render- 
ing of an effect of marble in 
shadow which is already 
familiar to us in one of 
his works in the Wallace 
Collection, Diaz painting in 
the forest at Fontainebleau, 
with merely French trees 
before him, could not show 
his Spanish hand. It wore 
for the moment the Parisian 
glove; but when, as here, 
there was a piece of marble 
or a human figure, Diaz 
showed his race and the 
tradition that was his in- 
heritance. Mr. Marchant 
has here a little passage of 
biography, as well as a very 
delightful passage of paint. 


Messrs. Arthur Tooth and 
Sons have issued a revised 
catalogue of their Summer 


Exhibition, now varied by entries of new works added 
during the course of the season to their already noticed 
Our own second glances show us a Harpignies, 
entitled ‘‘ Paysage, Ciel Orageux ’’—a study of shadowed 


show. 


NOTES. 
Very unlike the usual gleanings from the Salon that 
come to Bond Street to announce 
picture-season is over are the little group of paintings 
by M. le Sidaner that have been gathered together 
by Mr. Marchant in the Goupil Galleries. 


heath. The Daubigny, ‘‘On the Seine,’’ has all this 
master’s charm; and one of the two Diaz pictures ranks, 
that another Paris we think, among this artist’s finer, if not finest, examples. sellers in Regent Street. 
Also in the Haymarket, but at the gallery of Messrs. 


He is the C. E. Clifford and Co., is to be seen an _ extensive 
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THE SPENCER AIR-SHIP TRIAL AT RANELAGH, JULY I1: STARTING THE VESSEL. 


The new atr-ship, designed by Mr. Stanley Spencer, consists of a torpedo-like balloon, to which ts hung a bamboo framework 

carrying a twenty-four horse power petrol motor, which driues a screw (or “ tractor,” for tt ts placed at the bow) of light pine, 

covered wtth woven fabric. The rudder is like a triangular satl. On July 11, through some miscalculation in balance, the vessel 

did not rise as was expected, and the screw, afler proving its power of traction, came in contact with a post and was damaged. 
Mr, Spencer then ascended without an engine, and descended safely near Ougar. 


necessary to his journey. 


collection of etchings, engravings, and mezzotints, as 
excursions in the 


well as a set of what the catalogue calls ‘‘ Coloured 
Sports.”’ The engravings show subjects new ‘and 


old from Sir Joshua’s ‘‘ Hope Nursing Love’’ up to to any Midland agent. 


Mr. Herbert Draper’s ‘‘ Water Baby’’—a baby always 
popular with country cousins in the windows of print- 
The ‘‘ Coloured Sports 
from the brushes of Cecil Aldin, N. Drummond, J. B. 
Yeats, S. Lewin, A. Ludovici, G. D. Armour, H. Stand- 
ing, A. Hammond, W. H.- Byles, and H. Cox. 


Peak district, 
Scotland and Ireland, and may be had on application 


” 


come 


The 
humours of the motor-car 
are portrayed by Mr. A. 
Ritchie in ‘‘A Trial Trip ”’ ; 
and Mr. John Hassall’s 
clever, but hardly sportsman- 
like, ‘‘ After Dinner,’’ puts 
a finish to the day and to 
the list. 


Mr. John Sargent, R.A., 
who lingers in Spain, has 
some interesting commis- 
sions awaiting him on his 
return home. Lady Warwick 
and the Duchess of Suther- 
land are to be his sitters; 
and there is to be a family 
group at Blenheim to match 
the Vandyke. In spite of 
this and other portrait busi- 
ness, Mr. Sargent, we may 
hope, has brought enough 
notes from Seville Cathe- 
dral, and the dance of its 
choristers in the sanctuary 
there, to work into a picture. 
He has given us Spain and 
the dance in his early days; 
but never a dance like this, 
nor one in an environment 
so solemn and so gorgeous. 


The popularisation of 
the beauties of British and 
Irish scenery has no more 
useful auxiliary than the 
railway, and to facilities for 
travel the great companies 
add ‘the influence of picture 
and print. The Midland 
Railway is particularly alive 
to the advantages of this 
method, and has this year 
issued some charming hand- 
books, which not only tempt 
the tourist to travel, but 
aid him with all information 
The brochures deal with 
the Lake district, 








MOTOR TYRES. 


Exactly the same quality and construction as sold by Michelin & Co,, France. 
(BARILEIT’S PATENT). 


“CLINCHER-MICHELIN” 


The FASTEST in the WORLD. Reduce the EXPENSE of 








MOTORING, because of their RELIABILITY & DURABILITY. 





SAFE AND 
FREE USE 
GUARANTEED. 

















The NORTH BRITISH RUBBER Co., Ltd.. 
EDINBURGH. 

London Depot: Maison Talbot, 1, Long Acre, 

See brand on cover, none genuine without 


W.C. 





‘‘PARIS to 


Out of FORTY-SIX Cars which 
arrived at Madrid, THIRTY-FOUR 
were 


MADRID.” 


fitted with N.ICHELIN 
TYRES. 
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Jim Dumps gazed out on pavements hot 
And looked in vain for one cool spot ; 
And vowed he ne'er again would eat 
A lunch of heat-producing meat. 
Once more has “ Force”’ restored his vim, 
Although ’tis hot, he’s Sunny Jim, 


Force 


The Ready-to-Serve Cereal 


makes comfort possible 
on a sweltering day. | D. we 


°° PACKET. 


Sweet, crisp flakes of wheat and OF ALL GROCERS. 
malt—eaten cold. 


Helps Him to Keep Cool. <@ WW : : : “a 
Orn lalchless 


““* Force’ is a blessing to hot humanity. I find 


since eating it—and i want it every morning—tha‘ 
Iam able to go through a hot day with much more for Vh Be 


(Complexion 





comfort than when I used to eat hearty meat 
breakiasts. It has taught me how to live. 





Name furnished on application. 








THE ASSOCIATION oF DIAMOKD MERCHANTS JEWELLERS & SILVERSMITHS [" 


6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS TRAFALGAR SQUARE LONDON W.C. 
WEST END aan x THE DAROND MERCHANTS ee 


? What does she say ? Telephone: 5178 Gerrard; 1939 Central. 
THE LATEST NOVELTY. 




















ing set with Fine Brilliants ‘ Ring set with Choice Bril- 
Lm gf Whole Pearl, £10: 5 liants, £105. Three-Stone 
Pearl and Diamond Rings in ” Diamond Rings in Stock 

Stock, from £5 to £500. ; from £5 to £500. 


APRIL 
Diamond or 


Turquoise, 


Photographs reproduced as Miniatures. Enamelled and Beautifully 

Mounted in Gold with the Gems which signify the Natal month, as 

Brooch or Pendant, from £10 10g, to £15 158,, according to value 

of Gems, Or Mounted in Gold, with Box and Glass at back for Hair 

Birth-Stone in Loop only, £3 3¢., including Miniature. Surrounded 
Is. £5 5s. 


The New Gold Art Locket, 
with Pear 


Very Elegant Pearl and set 4 Diamonds, £1 1s, 
Diainond Drop Necklet, M 


with Fine Platinum Peridot and : 

Chain, £31 10s. Diamond Drop I purchased all my Jewels upon Credit, on ‘*THE TIMES” System 
Necklet, Very of Monthly Payments, at Catalogue Cash Prices, from the 
ae Association of Diamond Merchants, Ltd. 


We have a Large Assortment of Secondhand Feweils | of 
: Brooch, containing 
Brite Jor Special List. . 18-ct. Gold Golf ew Tie 10 “ 
BEST VALUE IN LONDON oe ‘ Ball Scarf Pin, 44 Diamonds, 46 s- 
. 
Fine ‘ 
Diamond, i “among . ‘ 
= eit and ~, With P Necklace, also forms Tiara, £305 
> F Sapphire Carls ‘ co 
Pearl and Diamond Penient, 1s and Diamonds, same price 


Ee ie = gi fui. ZX 
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Association’s 


Platinum and 
Gok 


Sterling Silver Bridge Box, contents as an 
/ eee Pearls, i AS } 5 illustrated £5 5g, Smaller Size, without Enamel Bangle 
\ 3 3s. ‘Se l £14 14s. eS) - fall-down flap, £3 38, Sterling Silver Keal Pearks, 
Cigarette Boxes from £1 Tos £2 175. 64. 


Wien Whe Associati 


PLEASE WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE f) THE FINEST IN THE WORLD 4 000/LLUSTRATIONS, POST FREE. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The: will (dated Aug. 1, 1902) of Mr. Forrester Britten, 
of Shermanbury Grange, Henfield, Sussex, who died 
on May 13, was proved on July 2 by Mrs. Penelope 
Anne Britten, the widow, Colonel Forrester Furnell 
Colvin, the nephew, and Francis Millett Rickards, the 
executors, the value of the estate being £212,639. The 
testator bequeaths £5000 each to his nephews Colonel 
Colvin, Forrester Cecil Britten, and Charles Richard 
Britten, his grand-nephews John Forrester Colvin and 
George Colvin, and his niece Violet Emma Britten ; 
£5000 to his brother Admiral Richard Britten; £5000 
and the household furniture to his wife; £1000 each to 
Beatrice Mary Colvin, Richard Rouse Colvin, Richard 
Beale Colvin, and Cecil Hodgson Colvin; £500 each to 
the Sussex County Hospital and the National Life-Boat 
Institution ; and £100 each to seven godchildren. The 
residue of his property he leaves to his wife for life or 
widowhood, then to his nephew Colonel Colvin for his 
life, and then to Forrester Cecil Britten, Charles Richard 
Britten, John Forrester Colvin, and George Colvin in 
equal shares, Should Mrs. Britten again marry, an 
annuity of £1500 is to be paid to her. 


The will (dated Jan. 8, 1898), with three codicils 
(dated Jan. 24 and June 13, 1899, and Dec. 4, 1902), 
of Mr. William Gundry Mills, of 63, Avenue Road, 














A YACHTING CUP. 
The challenge cup figured above was presented to the Royal Thames 
Yacht Club to commemorate the recent Coronation by Lieut.-Colonel 
Clifford Probyn, J.P., Mayor of the City of Westminster, 1g01-2. It 
ts satled for by yachts of any rig between fifty and one hundred tons 
(Thames measurement), from the Nore to Dover, outside the Goodwins. 
The makers were Messrs. Mappin and Webb, 158 to 162, Oxford Street. 


St.. John’s Wood, and Torpey Par Station, Cornwall, 
who died on June 2, was proved on July 6 by Mrs. Anna 
Ellen Mills, the widow, William Gundry Mills, the son, 
Thomas Mills, the brother, and Andrew Johns, the 
executors, the value of the estate being £149,737. The 
testator gives £200 to Andrew Johns; the household 
furniture, etc., to his wife; the farms and land called 
Tregamellyn to his son Percy; £100 each to his brother 
Thomas and his sister Mrs. Marianna Moon;, and 
legacies to clerks in the employ of the firm of 
Gundry Mills and Co. The residue of his property 
he leaves to his children, the share of his sons to 
be in the same ratio as three is to two to the 
share of his daughters. 


The will (dated June 12, 1899) of Mr. Thomas Best, 
of 23, Wheeleys Road, Edgbaston, who died on June 1, 
has been proved by Richard Corbett Jarvis and Henry 
Munslow, the executors, the value of the estate being 
4142,661. The testator bequeaths the following legacies 
to charitable institutions at Birmingham — namely, 
45000 each to the General Hospital, the General Dis- 
pensary, and the Bluecoat School; £4000 each to the 
Blind Institution and the Deaf and Dumb Institution; 
#3000 to Queen’s Hospital; £2000 each to the Child- 
ren’s Hospital, the Orthopedic Hospital, the Women’s 
Hospital, and the Skin and Urinary Hospital; and 
#1000 each to the Ear and Throat Hospital, the Eye 
Hospital, the Homeeopathic Hospital, the Lying -in 
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Shallow Case, 
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PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W. 


“| Customers’ Old Bag Fittings made as New and 
adapted to Cases of Newest Design. | 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES FREE. | 


Also Actual _ PATENT “EN ROUTE” | PATENT 
Makers of TEA% LUNCHEON BASKETS | WOOD FIBRE TRUNKS | 








sHow ROOMS le 
Pleeaon iy cess’ 


Specialists in the Manufacture of 


AND CASES 


Supplying Purchasers direct 
from their own London 
Factory, saving all Inter- 
mediate Profits. The Largest 
Stock in London to select from. 








PRESENTATION. 








SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 














Who undertake 
of obligations to Private Friends and 


Do you wish to appoint Executors or 


Trustees ? 


If so, apply to 


THE TRUSTEES EXECUTORS & 
SECURITIES INS CORP" L°- 


WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., 


CAPITAL—<£1,050,000, PAID-UP—£450,000, RESERVE FUND—£85,000, 


duties, and so relieve you 
risk of loss 
defaulting 


these 


through careless or 


Trustees. 
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SWA 


SUIT EVERYBODY. 


phdada 


Oblique. Turned-up. 


Broad. Medium Broad. 
ALL KINDS TO MATCH ANY STEEL PEN. 
Fully Illustrated Catalogue (post free) on application; will interest every reader. 


Medium. Fina. 


Prices range from 10/6, 14/6, 16/6, 21/-, 25/- to 
ALSO SOLD BY STATIONERS. 


* FOUNTAIN 
— PENS — |) 













£20, postage free. 






This Trade-Mark on every 





MABIE, TODD & BARD, _ a. Regent Street, LONDON. Garment. 


3, Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
BRENTANO’S, 37, Ave de l’Opera, PARIS. 


—— 93, Cheapside, E.C. 








Perspiration is the sewerage of the system, It must be carried off freely, or 
there is trouble. The Dr. DEIMEL LINEN-MESH UNDERWEAR is so porous, 
so absorbent, that it carries off the perspiration as quickly as it is formed, 
keeping the skin and the garments dry. 

All DEIMEL GARMENTS bear the DEIMEL name on a 
woven Trade-Mark Label, as below. 

Booklet telling all about it, with samples of the fabric, free 
on request. 


THE DEIMEL FABRIC Co., 


New York, U.S.A., 491, Broadway. 





10-11, Bread Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
Montreal, Canada, 2202, St. Catherine Street. 






























C. Brandauer & Co.’s Ltd. 
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SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS 


soft lead pencil. 










nor spurt. They glide over 


the roughest paper with the ease of a 


6d., to be obtained from all Stationers. If out 
of stock, send 7 stamps to the Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


London + a Oe 124, NEWGATE STREET, ee. 


These series of = *8 


Pens neither scratch = 4 





against fever and ague. 


Assorted Sample Boxes, 
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Can be obtained from all Wine Merchants, Grocers, Stores, Hotéls, Bars, &c. 


Order locally, but if any difficulty in obtaining DUBONNET TONIC WINE, write to the 
Sole Agents forthe United Kingdom and Colonies, INGRAM & ROYLE, Ltd., 26, Upper Thames St., London, E.C., 


who will forward One Dozen Bottles on receipt of 32s. 


DUBONNET TONIC WINE 


~ | Stimulating—Strengthening 
TONIC WINE. 


The Best in the World. 


AVERAGE SALE DAILY IN FRANCE .. 1900 
” ” .. I90I 
- ” .. 1902 


It is recommended by the medical profession as giving tone to the digestive organs, and as an excellent specific in 
cases of loss of appetite, debility, and depression. 
It is indispensable in cold, damp weather, and most valuable in tropical countries, where it is the surest prophylactic 


PICK-ME-UP. 


Largest Sale in the World. 


10,000 Bottles. 
12,000 _s,, 
15,000 __,, 


It is also a most refreshing beverage when mixed with soda-water and ice during periods of extreme heat. 


| One Glass of DUBONNET TONIC WINE taken before each meal STIMULATES the 
APPETITE, STRENGTHENS the CONSTITUTION, and PROLONGS LIFE. 


Price 2s. Sd, per Large Bottle. 
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LADIES, SUPPORT THE BRITISH versey) FLAG, 


—-> ALWAYS USE LUCE’'S EAU DE COLOGNE, 
Established Jersey, 1837. 


FRAGRANT, 
REFRESHING, 
LASTING, 


A Lady writes: ‘‘I have 
used LUCE’S Eau de Cologne 
for thirty years, and prefer it to 
all others.’’ 


Thousands of unsolicited Testimonials 
from coher of the world. 














— 


Uniform, Unique, Inimitable 


Hunter 
Baltimore - 


The Gentleman's Whiskey. 





REFRESHING 
REFRESHING 


In bottles at W-, 2/-, 2/6, 
3/§ and upwards, 


send amount and we will deliver free 12, Little Britain, LONDON, E.C. 


If any difficulty in obtaining, please | LUCE’S EAU DE COLOGNE DEPOT, 
through our nearest Agents. | ‘SOUTHAMPTON anv JERSEY. 





J Under the Di hed P £ th 
LUCE’S EAU DE COLOGNE, “°*" Denese gases of 


= Welcomed by the Queen in her Palace and the Peasant in her Cottage. 
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EGYPTIAN, TURKISH AND VIRGINIAN. 


BDULLA 


CIGARETTES 


Z If you want a really refined Cigarette, one that will realise the 

YZ highest delight a smoker can enjoy, try ‘‘Abdulla’’ Cigarettes. 
‘*Only themselves can be their parallel.’’ 

Y Of all the best Tobacconists, or direct from 

ABDULLA & CC., Ltd., 9, New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 


A. Baker & Co., General and Export Representatives, jo pate ing Lane, London, E.C 
mM. LANAWAN & Son, Baltimore, Md., 
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SAVES TIME, MONEY, and TROUBLE. 


urn size: &B Bs, 7 S11 Ws. (CPavaibvts" EXTREMELY POWERFUL YET LIGHT & COMPACT 


ASY ORTABLE 
FE conomic | Poowerru. Greatest Field of View of any Glass. 
tye agi ios ae Bn etna DEFINITION EXQUISITE over the entire field—due to the use of - specially 
BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CO., NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, and most Towns. London Depot: 9, CHEAPSIDE. patented Object "Reaeaaen scat can mer pena THESE GLASSES. 


Adjustments for differences in the Eyes and the Inter-Ocular Distance. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GET PRICE LIST FROM ANY OPTICIAN, OR FROM 


C. P. GOERZ, Nos. 1 to 6, Holborn Circus, London. 


To arouse your interest in the “SILKE W-Fibre ” Aseptic 
THE LARGEST SALE Handkerchiefs we are presenting the 6d. Book of Face 


IN THE WORLD s Handkerchiefs FREE to every purchaser of the Is. Box of 
50 large-size Handkerchiefs. This offer is made for a short period only. 
Pop (& The Impermanence of the ‘“*SILKY-Fibre” Handkerchief recommends it to 
- > all who are in line with Hygienic Progress. 
f At Chemists’, or post free Is. Id., in the United Kingdom, from the Patentees— 
5 ed per: THE TOILET NOVELTIES CO., BRISTOL, : 














NOURISHMENT FOR ALL AGES 





BENSON’S 


BEST LONDON MADE 


WARRANTED WATCHES. 


Buy of the actual Makers, at Cash Prices, 
Saving at least 33 per cent. 


PU KE FM | if Wwe } FBenson’s Famous £20 “Ludgate,” 


Wy, - | XQ rod Best London Make, in Mussiog, Half-Hunting, 
c () “a 1 es ¥ 3 or Crystal Glass 18-ct.G old Cases, (in Silver Cases, £8 8s.) 


x “Ohe Gimes” “w 
o- 7 20 MONTHLY PAYMENTS oy/- 
nae , 455 : 7 YAN cea Miz yA AL L j AT SAME PRICES AS FOR CASH. 20/ 
™BEST FOOD NFANTS | Bataan <P>A Wish 
IN VALI DS. eel b- AG ED / Were che ha ae lve 














or Crystal Glass 18-ct. Gold Cases, £25; (in Silver Cases, £15.) 
Or on“ The Times" svstem of 20 Monthly Pavments of 28a. 
——__ ae RAR enna 


GUIDE-BOOK (260 pages) OF WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, 
CLOCKS, BAGS, and SUIT CASES, Post Free. 


HORLICK& ; 
HORLIEE Sc int L J J.W. BENSON, Ltd., 
.~ - Y STEAM FACTORY-— 


LONDON EC: ZV 62.64, LUDGATE HILL, xc. 


And 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. 
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Charity, the Home for Orphans, the Home for Friendless 
Girls, the Discharged Prisoners’_Aid -Society,..Middle- 
more’s Homes, Middlemore’s Emigration Homes, and 
the Brassfounders’ Trade Society. He also bequeaths 
#2000 each to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children and the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ; £1000 to the National Life-Boat Institution ; 
£2000 to the Home for Incurables (Leamington); and a 
few small legacies. The residue of his property he leaves 
to the Mayor and Corporation of Birmingham in aid of 
such charitable and benevolent institutions in Birming- 
ham and the Midland counties, including educational 
institutions which receive public subscriptions, as they 
may think fit. 


The will (dated Feb. 23, 1899), with three codicils 
dated July 17, 1901,,and two dated May §, 1903), of 
{r. George Gurney, of Devonshire Place, Eastbourne, 
who died on May 20, was proved on July 3 by the Rev. 
Frederick Anthony Lefroy and James Frederick Burton, 
the executors, the value of the estate being £95,459. The 
testator gives the freehold premises, 83, Gracechurch 
Street, to his daughter Mrs. Lefroy; £12,500, in trust, 

for his daughter Annie Maude Gurney; £5000, in trust, 
for his grandson Francis Edwin Gurney; £5000, in 
trust, for his son Harry Edwin Gurney; £1000 to 
the Princess Alice Memorial Hospital, Eastbourne, 
and £200 to the matron, Miss Ramsay; £500 each 











to his executors; and other legacies. The residue 
of his property he leaves as to one third each, in 
trust, for his three children. 


The will (dated Dec. 8, 1891), with two codicils (dated 
Nov. 12, 1902), of Mr. Henry Holmes Sutherland, of 
2, Wetherby Gardens, South Kensington, who died or 
May 9g, was proved on June 25 by Mrs. Annie Sinclair 
Sutherland, the widow, and Evan Alexander Jack, two 
of the surviving executors, the value of the estate being 
£61,260. The testator gives an annuity of £160 to his 
sister Eliza Sutherland; £300 to his niece Barbara 
Caroline Wishart; £250 to Mr. Jack; and £500 and 
the household chattels to his wife. The residue of his 
property is to be held, in trust, to make such allow- 
ances to his children as his executors may think fit, 
and subject thereto for his wife for life, and on her 
decease the ultimate residue is to be divided into four 
parts, three of which are to be divided between his 
sons Henry Holmes and Evan Alexander, and one, held 
in trust, for his daughter Annie Janet. 


The will and codicil of Mr. Charles Gilbert Vicary, 
of The Dyrons, Highweek, Devon, who died on Dec. 20, 
was proved on June 15 by Mrs. Octavia Vicary, the 
widow, one of the executors, the value of the estate 
being £53,589. The testator gives his share and 
interest (but not capital) in the firm of John Vicary and 
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Sons to his sons Charles Lane and Gilbert; and £5000 
and during her widowhood the income from certain 
house property and from one half of his residuary 
estate to his wife. Should Mrs. Vicary again marry, 
an annuity of £100 is to be paid toher. Subject thereto 
he gives house property at Highweek to his sons Charles 
and Gilbert ; and the ultimate residue in equal shares 
to his children. 


The will (dated June 23, 1896) of Major-General Sir 
Edmund Frederick Du Cane, K.C.B., of 10, Fortman 
Square, who died on June 7, was proved on June 24 by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hubert John Du Cane and the Rev. 
Edmund Arthur Du Cane, the sons, and Louis Charles 
Du Cane, the nephew, the executors, the value of the 
property being £24,054. The testator bequeaths to his 
wife £300, and the wines and consumable stores, horses 
and carriages, and the income from £7000; and to his 
children the residue of his estate and effects. 








During the visit of the French President to the new 
home of the Association of French Governesses in 
England, on July 7, Mr. Daniel Mayer, of Erard’s 
London house, was presented to the President by the 
French Ambassador and heartily thanked for his hand- 
some gift of a 300-guinea grand piano to the institute in 
commemoration of M. Loubet’s visit. 
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HAND MADE. 





FREE FROM DUST. 


WILL NOT AFFECT THE THROAT. 


STATEGRPRESS 
CIGARETTES 












No. 555: 


4/9 


per 100; 


1/3 


per 25. 





SOLD BY ALL 
GOOD-CLASS 
TOBACCONISTS 
AND STORES. 











taken by smoke. 


pressure, deposit 

























Section. — Arrows show course 


vacuum in-chamber under-detachable 
cup; smoke filters in by atmospheric 


drawn off cool and pure at next whiff. 


. Suction creates 


s nicotine, and is 





**SOMETHING SENSIBLE AT LAST!” 


The U : 
Patent RN? Pipe 
Perfectly Practical. _ Practically Perfect. 
coon Facts. 


Though simplicity itself, the scientific construc- 
tion of this pipe renders it absolutely, beyond 
dispute, the coolest, driest, sweetest, cleanest, 
healthiest, most economical and delightful smoker 
ever invented. Experts declare there never has 
been, is not, and never will be anything to equal 
it. Delighted smokers everywhere enthusiastically 
yraise it. Lasily cleaned by removing the cup. 

© plugs or refills. No trouble. No expense, 

Pleasure increased. Health protected. 
The ‘URN’ PATENT PIPE CO. (Dept. A.), 
REGENT HOUSE, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 








OPINION OF A WELL-KNOWN 
GENTLEMAN. 

188, Strand, W.C., May 9, 1903. 

Dear Sirs,—It is with great pleasure 
that I bear testimony to the remark- 
able qualities of the **‘ Urn” Pipe. 
have for years endeavoured to smoke 
a pipe. trying everything advertised 
that I know of, but without success, 
until I smoked the “Urn.” It is 
beautifully cool and sweet, and its use 
in a very short time has saved me 
pounds by way of expenditure on 


cigars.—Yours very truly, 
q. HENRY ILEs. 


PRICE (free by post), “Tea-and- 

Six” (10/6). Bull-dog shape, first 

quality riar, hand-cut vulcanite 
mouthpiece, silver mount. 


THE BEST SHOPS KEEP IT. 


















PETERS SONS, 
CARRIAGE MANUFACTURERS 
appointment 
ing Edward VII. and 
he Prince of Wales. 
53, PARK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, 


By 
To His Majest 
H. RH 














GOLD ME 


GAINE 


GRAND PRIZE 
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THE 
“ STANDARD,” 


£25 


we 
~~ Our “STANDARD” GOLD KEYLESS THREE-QUARTER PLATE ENGLISH HALF-CHRONOMETER. &° 
& Accurately timed for all climates, Jewelled in 13 actions. In massive 18-ct. Gold Case, with Monogram or Crest richly Sy 
“oS emblazoned, In Crystal Glass Hunting or Half-Hunting Cases, 825. In Silver, £15. OS 


“a Ulustrated Catalogues and full Particulars .will be given or sent on application. x 


% Sir JOHN BENNETT, Ltd.,\‘toston ec. 


BENNETT’S 





PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE!!! 





¢ Why run the risk of TYPHOID FEVER when, for 30/-, you can have a 


THE 


£25 





THE BERKEFELD FILTER CO., 


121, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


THOROUGHLY EFFICIENT FILTER which can be easily fitted to your 
.. i... |?)  “omee) SOpply 


ouse supply pipe? 


DO NOT BE MISLED BY FILTERS ADVERTISED OF A SIMILAR APPEARANCE, 


BUT INSIST UPON HAVING THE 


“BERKEFELD’ FILTER 


(PATENT.) 


_ 
ee 


Ltd., 





MERRYWEATHERS’ ‘VALIANT’ 


For COUNTRY HOUSE 
FIRE PROTECTION. 





AS SUPPLIED TO— 


The Earls of Scarbrough, Londesborough, Temple, 
Fitzhardinge; Sir C. D. Acland, Sir Edward Malet, 
Sir P. Egerton, &c., &c. 


Write for Pamphlet No, 829%: 


MERRYWEATHERS, 63, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


BOULTON & PAUL, 


HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDERS, _, _N ORWIC H _ 
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Ladies and Gentlemen watted upon by appointment. 
ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 
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What is Talcum ? 


MENNEN’ & BORATED-TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 
isa skilful blend of pure talcum or magnesium silicate 


and boracic acid. hese two chemicals, being nonfer- 
mentable, cannot clog the pores of the skin, and so set 
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NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S ‘A*HTING AND seasine 


TELESCOPES AND BINOCULARS. 


Special terms to Hotel Frovrietors for Telescopes for Visitors’ use. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


GOERZ, ZEISS, and 
other Prism Glasses 
kept in stock. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 
38, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
Branches: 45, CORNHILL; 122, REGENT STREET. 








And 156 to 170, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. [ TSsswttsAgirs: 
Irish Linen & Damask Manufacturers and Furnishers to 
HIS GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING, H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES 
Members of the Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 


é e Supply the Public with Every Description of 
HOUSEHOLD LINENS, 


From the Least Expensive tothe; FINEST in the World, which, being Woven by Hand, wear 
longer and retain the Rich Satin appearance to the last. By obtaining direct, all intermediate 
profits are saved, and the cost is no more than that usually charged for common-power loom goods, 


FULL DETAILED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES POST FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, ... BELFAST, 





N.B.—Zo Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Inquirtes for Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast, 








by “a A RTE a Illustrated Catalogues 
pveolage-obtieg 20 cou MEDALS & Awanve. 
—— 


, 6* NEW CAVENDISH ST. 

Rh» PORTLAND PLACE, LONDON, W. 

sie LITERARY MACHINE 
\ 


For holding a book or writing desk in any position over an 
Yi easy chair, bed or sofa, obviating fatigue and stooping. In- 
valuable to Invalids & Students. Prices from 17/ 


6 ; 
INVALID COMFORTS 2212, cess, nea 


, ~~ yo = a Bed Rests 7.6 fohrry 


s i ¢ <> ya 
25s. ‘ 
Walking Machines ; a ¥ ‘ + ‘(| 
Portable W.C.’s : coh guilt Hla , 
Electric Bells, J Bed Baths 12/6 : ; j 


Air & Water Beds, BY Commodes 21/- fF 
&e. J f 


Self-Propelling 


. & AMBULANCES—Hand or Horse. Pre#kfast-in-Bed Tables 


Carryin 
Chairs er ss from £1 4s. 


Best in the World! 
For 
Used byH.M. ai the Street 


Govmt, 
Accident 


Service of 


4, \y Ke x 
BATH CHAIRS = 110s, 
Adjustable Bath Chair or Hand or Pony. 
Spinal Carriage. 


HE health value of Thermal (Hot Air or Vapour) Baths is an established 
fact. Nothing else is so effective in preventing sickness, stopping Colds, 
curing Rheumatism, Sciatica, Influenza, Blood, Skin, Liver, and Kidney 
Complaints. It eliminates the poisonous matters from the system, increases 
the flow of blood—the life current—freed from its impurities, clears the skin, 
recuperates and revitalises the body, quiets the nerves, rests the tired, and 
creates that delightful feeling of invigorated health and strength. 
Every form of Hot Air, Vapour, or Medicated Baths can be enjoyed 
nate any at home with our Patent Folding Cabinet. No others are so safe or 
ave so many points of efficiency. 
Write for our Bath Book; it is Free. 
J. FOoT & SON (Dept. cB. 7), 


171, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 3t 


Appointed Makers to ep His Majesty the King. 


AND 
STAND PRE-EMINENT, ROLLERS 


’ HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS IN USE. i Oy 
G ee 


Known and appreciated throughout the worid May be 
had of local Ironmongers or Seedsmen, 


THOMAS GREEN & SON, Ltd., 
Smithfield Iron Works, Leeds, and 
ys New Surrey Works, Southwark Street, 
* London, S.E. 
PLEASE WRITE FOR PRICE 














up distressing eruptions which lead to much suffering. 
For this reason all vegetable violet powders should be 
rigidly avoided. Mennen’s Talcum is recognised by 
all doctors as the best and safest skin powder known, on 
account of its purity and powerful antiseptic qualities. 
Instantly relieves prickly heat, chafing, sunburn, and 
all skin troubles. A necessity for Ladies toilet use— 
for the nursery, ahd for men after shaving. Relieves 
unhealthy perspiring feet. Ten Million boxes sold 
last year. Be sure you gt MENNEN'’S. 
Pamphlets ant samples free of all Chemists 
or post free 1/1% per box. 


G. MENNEN Co., 11, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 











ZZEEY Coot! 


™WCEBERG’ BUTTER BOX 


KEEPS BUTTER COOL, ERESH,; and HARD 

in the HOTTEST WEATHER. Should be used 

in every larder.as a Butter Safe, and for all 

TH re of packing and keeping Butter in prime con- 
dition, It acts asa refrigerator without Ice or Chemicals. 
Made in r2sizes, for 1 Tb. to solb. Prices trom 4g. Postage or 
carriage pomse. to 2s. To be obtained, with-all particulars and 
testimonials, from :—HY. ADDISON & Co.,; “Ltd.; Manufacturers, 
Waterloo Works, Wellington, Salop ; LONDON DEPOT, 141, Queen — 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. ; or from the DAIRY SUPPLY Co., or ALL HAIRDRESSERS. 




















Ltd., Museum Street, London, W.C. 























ITCHING ECZEMA 


And Other Itching, Burning and 
I 


Instant Relief and Speedy 
Cure Afforded by 


Caticura Sap, Ointment and Pills 
When All Else Fails. 


Complete Treatment, 4s, 9d. 


The agonizing itching and burning of 
the skin, as in eczema; the frightful 
scaling, as in psoriasis; the loss of hair 
and crusting of the scalp, as in scalled 
head; the facial disfigurement, as in 
pimples and ringworm; the awful suf- 
fering. of infants and the anxiety of 
worn-out parents, as in milk crust, tet- 
ter and salt rheum, all demand a rem- 
edy of almost superhuman virtues to 
successfully cope with them, That 
Cuticura Soap, Ointment and Pills are 
such stands proven beyond all doubt, 
No statement is made regarding them 
that is not justified by the strongest 
evidence. The purity and sweetness, 
the power to afford immediate relief, 
the certainty of speedy and permanent 
cure, the absolute safety and great 
economy, have made them the standard 
skin cures and humour remedies of the 
civilized world. 

Bathe the affected parts with hot 
water and Cuticura Soap, tocleanse the 
surface of crusts and scales and soften 
the thickened cuticle. Dry, without 
hard rubbing, and apply Cuticura Oint- 
ment freely, to allay itching, irritation 
and inflammation, and soothe and heal, 
and, lastly, in the severer forms, take 
Cuticura Resolvent Pills, to cool and 
cleanse the blood. A single set is often 
sufficient to cure the most torturing, 
disfiguring and humiliating skin, scalp 
and So humours, with loss of hair, 
when all else fails. 


A Laxative and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge, 
most agreeable to take. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
BRILLON, 


CONSTIPATION, 


Hemorrhoids, 
Bile, Headache, 
Loss of Appetite, 
Gastric and Intestinal Troubles. 


67, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE RD., London, $.£. 


Sold by all Chemists.—A Box, 2s. 6d, 


The Lancet, Oct. 12, 1889, says: *‘ The medicament most 
pleasant to children, the Tamar Indien, is absent. An 
aperient which is as good as a bonbon from Boissier or 
Siraudin is so typical of French refinement and elegance in 
the little things of life that it certainly should have held a 
prominent place.”’ 


The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and Many other persons of distinction have testified 
the remarkable efficacy of 


HIMROD’ 
CURE ASTHMA 


Established over a quarter of a century. 


‘Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world 
It is used as an inhalation and without any after bad effects. 
free Sample and detailed Testimonials free by post. 
In Tins, 45. jd. 
Dép6t—46, Holborn Viaduct, London. Also of 
& Sons, Barclay & Sons, J. Sanger & Son, 
W. Edwards & Son, May, hoberts & Co., Butler & Crispe, 
John Thompson, Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Dr. Fearon, who has been appointed to the Archdeaconry 
of Winchester in succession to the late Bishop Suffragan 
of Southampton, was born at Assington Vicarage, Suf- 
folk, in 1841. He was Head Master of Winchester 
College from 1884 to 1901, and was made Honorary 
Canon of Winchester in 1889. 


Bishop Welldon is to be at Westminster Abbey 
for a term lasting until July 31. The Bishop’s health 
is greatly improved, and he has been able to do all 
the usual work of a Canon in residence. His sermons 
have been heard by large congregations, including many 
Americans. 


There was no great rush of the general public to the 
Sunday School Union’s Centenary meetings. The morn- 
ing sessions at the Memorial Hall were attended chiefly 
by the earnest friends of Sunday schools and by English 
and American Sunday-school teachers. Perhaps the 


most attractive session was that of July 9, when the 
speakers included Mr. Albert Spicer, Professor _ 
Adams, M.A., of London 


University, and the Rev. 


J. Morgan Gibbon. The best evening meeting was the 
rally of workers and young people at the Queen’s Hall, 
Langham Place, where Lord Aberdeen took the chair. 
The Rev. C. H. Kelly and Gipsy Smith delighted the 
immense gathering by their humorous and earnest 
speeches. The Sunday School Union is fortunate in 
its President, Mr. F. F. Belsey, and in ‘its clever 
Secretary, the Rev. Carey Bonner, who won his spurs 
as a Christian Endeavourer. 


The Bishop of Kensington wiil be away from home in 
August and September, but he -hopes: that: it- may be 
possible to summon a conference of unbeneficed clergy in 
the deaneries in his district during the autumn. 


The Rev. the Hon. Albert V. Lyttelton, who left 
Hawarden over twenty-two years ago to recruit his health 
in South Africa, will join the Hawarden staff of clergy 
about the middle of August as priest-in-charge of Pent- 
robin. Mr. Lyttelton has latterly been working in the 
poorest parts of Southwark (London). 


The Rector of Wolferton, the Rev. Francis A. S. 
Ffolkes, has been appointed by the King to be one of 



















his chaplains in the place of the late Canon Moberly. 
Mr. Ffolkes has been working in the diocese of Norwich 
ever since his ordination in 1886, and in 1897 the King 
presented him to the parish of Wolferton, which is the 
next parish to Sandringham. 


One of the most interesting drawing-room meetings 
of the season was that held at Lord Kinnaird’s house 
in aid of the work carried on at Whitechapel Parish 
Church. Among those present were Lady Wimborne 
and Bishop Taylor Smith. The Rev. A. J. Poynder, 
Rector of Whitechapel, was heard with attention as he 
described the present position in his parish. He men- 
tioned that out of the total population of twenty-three 
thousand no fewer than fifteen thousand were foreigners. 
It was a mistake to neglect these foreigners, as their 
children would be members of the Empire. The money 
required for the church’s agencies could not be col- 
lected locally, for the people were continually shifting. 
An income of £2800 a year was necessary in order 
that the parish should be properly worked, and at 
present nearly £7000 is required to put the fabric into 
thorough repair. 

















Tee THe BREATH 
Scientifically Prepared 
Chemically Pure 

Free from Acids 

Antiseptic, destroying Germs 
Alkaline, correcting the natural Mouthacids 
Saponaceous, or cleansing 

Highly Fragrant 

Most Refreshing 

Always Uniform 


Reputation’’ 
“‘Good for Bad Teeth’’ 





SOZODONT TOOTH WASH and S 
(new, oval can) together in a big, attractive box, price 2/6. 
‘*The Only Dentifrice of International A smaller size of the Wash alone, price 1/-. 
alone in a box containing New Style Can with patent top, 
price I/-. 
HALL & RUCKEL, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E. C., and New York, U.S.A. 





D TEETH—NOT BAD FOR GOOD 
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(Reduced from full size. 


At all chemists’ shops. 


TEETH.” 


) he: 
ozodont Tooth Powder 
The Powder 


TEETHS BREATH 





Not a new and untried preparation 






Not a substitute for anything 






Not a follower, but a Leader 












Not acid, as are many other Dentifrices 






Not harmful to the Teeth 
Not what its competitors say it ts 


‘‘Not Bad for Good Teeth’’ 





D'ALMAINE and CO. (Estd. 118 years), 


, ~~ 
| ) ALMAINE AND CO.—PIANOS AND 
ORGANS. All Improvements, 
Approval Carriage Free both ways. Easy terms, 
20 years’ warranty. Secondhand good Cottages 
from 7 guineas; iron-framed, full trichord Pianos 
from 12/6 per month. Organs from 4 guineas. 
Full price paid allowed within three years if 
exchanged for a higher class instrument. 


91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
Open till 7. Saturdays 3. 


LLOYD’S 10.6 b rene. 
tae orximas RU XESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING. 
WITHOUT THE USE OF SOAP, WATER, OR BRUSH, 
The Label of the ORIGINAL and 
GENUINE Euxesis is printed with 
Black Ink ONLY on a Yellow 
Ground, and bears this TRADE 

MARK 








R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Ltd., the Proprietors, 
eye, the business, with the receipt, trade mark, anc 
Roo will, from the Executrix of the late A. S. Lloyd. 

he genuine is now manufactured ONLY at their Factory. 

From all Chemists, Hairdressers, &¢. 
Wholesale only: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Ltd., 
Berners Street, W., and City Road, E.C. 



































}-lb. Sample Tin, 2/6; Postage 3d. extra. 


“In the latest portraits of Mr. Chamberlain, the Man of the Moment 
is depicted seated at his writing-table, upon which repose two briar 
pipes. I am .told that when exceptionally busy and harassed the 
Secretary for the Colonies finds relief in smoking, and that one of his 
favourite Mixtures is the ‘ Craven,’ better known to all readers of Mr. 
Barrie’s charming book, 4/y Lady Nicotine, as the ‘ Arcadia’ Mixture. 
My own experience of the Mixture (which is prepared exclusively 
by Mr. Carreras, of 7, Wardour Street) is of a_distinctly pleasing 
character, and to those who have not tried the ‘Craven’ I tender the 
advice to do so without delay."—7/e Pelican, 


CARRERAS, Ltd., 7, Wardour St., W. , or any Tobacconist, 
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INVENTED BY é 3) families. 
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2,000 Heraldic and 
contain references to 250,000 Pedigrees of 
English, Welsh, Scotch, Irish, and Continental 
500 Parish Registers ; 300 Foreign 
Works of all nationalities. 
CULLETON’S HERALDIC 
92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
ny . Book-plates (‘* Ex-libris’’); Signet-rings ; 
Seals (in gold, silver, crystal, ivory, etc ); 
Engraving. Artistic paintings of Armorial Bearings. 


PEDIGREES TRACED. 


Mr. Cutteron’s Collections and Library of 


Genealogical Works 


OFFICE, 


Heraldic 





(SIR WY THOMSON) 


[Paha 


NO PACKING 
NO WASHERS 
NO LEAKAGE 











LIGHTER STRONGER 


THAN MANY. THAN ANY. 


WEIGHT 2 6: POUNDS 
2 oO 


oooododoo0d ooooooOo 
OoOoOoOooOooOoo THE ooooooooOoo 


ROYAL ENFIELD 


MODELE RICHE BICYCLE 


with the famous Girder frame, two brakes, 
mudguards, etc., £18 18 net. Write at once for 
our FREE art booklet describing Royal Enfields 
from 10gns. and motor bicycles from 45gns. 


ENFIELD CYCLE CO. LTD., REDDITCH 
MMMM MMMM MENTION THIS PAPER 


DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES Relieved by Using 





Write Jor Pamphlet. Mention this Paper. 


WILSON EAR-DRUM CO. 


Drum in Position D. H. WILSON, 59, South Bridge, EDINBURGH. 


FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 
Is the Best LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 
Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 
Is perfectly harmless, and 
Delicious to the Taste. 
Is partly composed of Honey and extracts from sweet 
erbs and plants. 


Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the ‘world. 
2s. 6d. per bottle. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER only, 


Put up in glass jars, price 1s. 
Prepared only by THE ANGLO-AMERICAN Druc Co., Ltd., 
33, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 





“The expert rider will find the 


Raleigh a light, smart, and dainty 
bicycle, and a revelation in easy 
running.’’—Jrish Wheelman, Mar. 21°03. 





“THE GUN OF 
THE PERIOD.” 


G. E. LEWIS’ 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED. 


AS AN EJECTOR. 


HONOURS: 
Paris, 1878 ; 
syaney. 1879: 
Melbourne, 18823 
Calcutta, 1884. {i 








TREBLE GRIP 
W/TH PATENT 
EJECTOR — 


1903 Illustrated Catalogue 
of finished Guns, Rifles, and 

evolvers, giving bend, 
weight, &c., and the price 
will surprise buyers. accus- 
tomed to pay retail prices. : 
The Largest Stock of Sport- = , 
ing Guns and Rifles (finished ready for delivery) in England. 

Ve are now poo 4 above with an ejector, the newest and best, 
hammerless, or with hammers, price 20 to 40 guineas, with English, 
Damascus, or steel barrels, choke or cylinder bores. Rifles, 5 guineas 
extra, or Colonial model, #.¢., one pair of rifle barrels Express or long 
range, with extra shot barrels fitting same stock, price 40 to 60 guineas. 
Workmanship and Shooting Guaranteed. 

Conversions, new barrels, and repairs of all kinds by a staff of 
workmen second to none in the trade. 


G. | E. LEWI is, & 33, lowe Leretey oe, SamNNOAAM. 











Accept no substitute 
Use only the genuine 








MURRAY & 
LANMAN’S 





| 








£12 12s. Cash 


EASY TERMS by Arrangement 


FLORIDA 
WATER 








The Book of the Raleigh containing 

illustrated articles on Cycle Manufacture, 

the new Three Speed Gear, Catalogue, &c. 
FREE from all Raleigh Agents. 

41, Holborn Viaduct. 

- 83, Queen's Road. 


Raleigh Cycle Co. Ld. Nottingham. 


London Depot 
Bristol Depot 








WILCOX, 
AN 





CIGAREScJOY 


IMMEDIATELY RELIEVE 


WILSON’S 
COMMON-SENSE EAR-DRUMS. 
A New Scientific Invention, entirely different in | 
construction from all other devices. Assist the deaf 
when all other devices fail, and where medical skill 
as given no relief. They are soft, comfortable, and 
invisible ; have no wire or string attachment. I 


SOyears success 2/6 Box 35. 
3°. HAY MARKET, SW. 
) “ALL_ CHEMISTS. { 


c 





For the Handkerchief, 
Dressing-table and Bath. 




















WHEE? "IC & CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. So 
_ 


AS 
Bow. 
AX 











SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.— i 


THE DEATH OF POPE LEO XIII.: THE LATE PONTIFF, AND SCENES 
OF A_PAPAI. BURIAI AND ELECTION. 
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A Pope's Funkravt Procession: Tue CoriRGe DesceNDING 1HE Tne Etecrion or A Pope: THe Carp:nats, in CONCLAVE, VOTING IN 1H Sistine CHApeEt 
GRAND STAIRCASE OF THE VATICAN. 
Puke Firsr Pustic Iviimation tHAt A New Pore HAS BEEN EL_vcrep 


. = ’ ( “ 
' 7 coe heen Pore Leo XIII, av tHe Time or nis Exretion. 
AFTER THE ELECTION: BURNING THE VOTING PAPERS. ‘ , , Pun Smoke oF tHe BukNinc VorinG Papers. 


A Poper’s First Pussic Acr: Leo XIIT. Biessinc tHe Preoris PREPARATIONS FoR 1HE CONCLAVE AT THE VATICAN: One ov THK CumieLrs 


AFTER HIS Eire TION, IN WHICH THE CARDINALS Resipe DUKING 1HE ELucrion 





HII—SMAN NOGNOT GALVULSATIL AHL OL INANATdHdI AS —U 





/ 


OLET “ST KADNAGAT AMI f0 ff Of papaazIns puv fol 


*SagaaavVH J, \d LIVYLNOG M04 AQIS 


418 Oat “BdOd ALVI aH 














SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—Iv 


THE DEATH OF POPE LEO XIII: SCENES OF THE LATE PONTIFF’S DAILY LIFE. 

















ADMIRING THE Horses Sent 10 Him By THE AkCHBISHOP OF O1MUTZ. 
ReESTED DURING HIS WALKs. 
Leo XIII. Receiving King Epwarp VII, Aprit 
Detta Vout 


CHAMBER 1 N MER RE OF THE Leontine 1 





